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a CITY that is set upon an hill 
A cannot be hid.” From what- 
ever direction the traveller ap- 
proaches Boston, his eye cannot help 
resting upon the most conspicuous 
object in the entire prospect. 
Whether he enters by land or water, 
the glittering dome of the State 
House, rising one hundred and ten 
feet above the surface of Beacon Hill, 
itself almost as many above the sea, 
is the first thing to greet his sight; 
and, if he be New England born or 
bred, few sights in all this world can 
arouse in him deeper emotion. As 
yet only Bunker Hill Monument di- 
vides sky-pointing honors with our 
beautiful dome; and Massachusetts 
people are particularly interested in 
allowing them to maintain a monop- 
oly in this direction. Boston herself 
realizes the majesty of the view, and 
in her city seal seizes upon the profile 
and between her historic Latin 
phrases engraves an unequalled sil- 
houette. Every day the dome is the 
cynosure of quite a million of people, 
and for more than a century it has 
been the most conspicuous object 
reared by the hands of man within the 
borders of the Commonwealth. Gen- 
erations have appeared, performed 
their parts and departed; a prosper- 
ous village, at its founding, has de- 
veloped into a metropolitan city; 
wars have been fought and peace has 
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reigned ; the hum of thrifty commerce 
has been caught by its walls; yet 
through all vicissitudes and changes 
these well-planted foundations have 
grown old, upholding the structure 
which in the advance of years has 
grown more and more dear to the 
loyal sons and daughters of the Bay 
State. 

The General Court of Massachu- 
setts being the oldest legislative body 
in America, it is quite fitting that its 
place of assembling should be in an 
ancient edifice. With a single excep- 
tion, no state in the Union can point 
to buildings in which laws have been 
made for so many years as that whose 
capital is Boston; for the occupancy 
of the Bulfinch State House followed 
directly after the fifty years’ use of 
the still-standing and ever-cherished 
structure known as the Old State 
House, at the head of State Street. 
The exception is Rhode Island, where 
in Newport may be seen the capitol 
ordered built February 20, 1738-0, 
and long known as the Colony House. 
Following the completion of the new 
capitol now building in Providence, 
the Newport edifice, with the Colony 
House of Providence, ordered in May, 
1759, will be devoted to other uses. 
These structures, however, like our 
venerable building in State Street, lay 
no claim to architectural beauty ; they 
are valuable only on account of age 
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and associations. But the Bulfinch 
State House has age, associations and, 
above all, beauty of position and out- 
line, possessed by few structures in 
America. 

Reference to the journals and doc- 
uments, carefully preserved at the 
State House, shows us that the old 
Town House in State Street had cer- 
tain limitations that were becoming 
very annoying to the lawmakers of 
the period following hard after the 
Revolution. Situated in the very heart 
of the busiest portion of growing Bos- 
ton, the necessary noise incident to 
the location at times nearly crazed the 
General Court. Among the records of 
those days may be found an entry to 
the effect that action should be taken 
to prevent disturbance by carriages in 
the street below. This was June 6, 
1786; and Senator Benjamin Austin 
of Boston and Representatives John 
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Carnes of Lynn and Thomas 
Dawes of Boston were ap- 
pointed a committee to re- 
port some measure of relief. 
In due time this committee 
reported an ordinance to 
the effect that no carriage 
should pass or stand within 
two hundred feet of the 
State House to the east or 
one hundred feet to the 
west, except those that 
might carry the governor or 
some dignitary of the Com- 
monwealth, of course in- 
cluding the Legislature. 
The quarters too were ex- 
ceedingly cramped, as any 
visitor to the rooms of the 
Bostonian Society may 
readily see for himself. 
How nearly two hundred 
men could in a dignified 
manner occupy the west 
room must ever puzzle the 
observer. 

In 1787 the question of a 
new edifice was mooted 
and resolves were drawn. 
Thenceforward, to the final 
action which led to the con- 
struction of the Bulfinch State House. 
the matter was one of the prominent 
features of successive General Courts. 
As early as November 5, 1787, Charles 
Bulfinch wrote a letter, now on file in 
the archives, indicating his wish to di- 
rect the building of an edifice and 
therein submitting certain plans and 
estimates. In this letter he says that 
his plan is modelled on a famous 
building abroad, but we are left in ig- 
norance as to what that structure may 
have been. His delineations are so 
meagre that it is impossible to tell 
whether the new building as afterward 
projected is the one he had in mind in 
1787 or not. Indeed when he did 
finally undertake the task he states 
that the plans in the minds of the 
legislators had so far changed that it 
was necessary for him to modify his 
former specifications to a great extent 
In his first letter he writes that a room 
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forty-five feet by sixty is as large as 
the voice of any ordinary man can fill. 
One might think that space-filling ca- 
pacity has grown in a hundred years. 

All this time the town of Boston 
was holding public meetings, trying 
to devise means to retain the capital 
and to arrange for such contribution 
as the people might choose to vote. 
Watertown put in a bid, hoping to se- 
cure the return of those days when her 
old church entertained the Provinciai 
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Congress. From correspondence with 
certain Worcester people, still pre- 
served, it would appear that the legis- 
lative committee invited action in the 
heart of the Commonwealth. A long 
letter is extant, signed by Elijah 
Dix, Isaiah Thomas, Nathaniel Paine 
and other noteworthy citizens of 
Worcester above a hundred years 
ago, asking for consideration in the 
matter of a change of capital. They 
had a site selected, but just where they 
do not state, and they express an abil- 
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ity to raise five thousand pounds to 
build the edifice. Nothing, however, 
came of this proposition, unless it was 
the prompting of Boston to increased 
activity. Reference to the discussions 
of those days discloses some interest- 
ing facts. For instance, the good peo- 
ple of the subsequent “Hub” thought 
a location on Park Street just west of 
the present church, on land recently 
purchased from William Foster, 
would be an excellent location; thev 





From a lithograph in the Bostonian Society's coiecuon. 
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voted to offer the same to the state, 
and a resolve can be found to the ef- 
fect of accepting the same on the part 
of the General Court. Again they 
wanted the new edifice located on the 
corner of Park and Tremont Streets, 
and also on the corner of what are 
now Tremont and Boylston Streets. 
However, the Legislature took mat- 
ters into its own hands and said: We 
will take a grant of the land long 
known as the Governor's Pasture, or, 
failing that, we will build on the north- 
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west corner of the Common opposite 
the Almshouse,—near the present site 
of the Shaw Memorial. The final re- 
solve bears date of February 16, 1795. 
The Senate named Thomas Dawes as 
the commissioner from that body, and 
the House added Speaker Edward H. 
Robbins and Charles Bulfinch. The 
three men were all noted in their re- 
spective ways. The first was of Rev- 
olutionary training and was a practi- 
cal builder. The speaker was long 
known as the King of Milton and was 
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one of the foremost men of his day. 
The architect needs no introduction.* 

It is pleasant to note that all the ap- 
propriations for thenewstructure were 
in pounds sterling, though the change 
to decimal currency had just been 
warranted. The Bulfinch State House 
was constructed on estimates made in 
the currency of the mother country; 
and the first appropriation was one of 
£8,000. Though decisive action was 
taken by the Legislature in February, 


*See illustrated article on Charles Bulfinch in the New 
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it was not till April 6 following that 
the deed passing to the town of Bos- 
ton the possession of the Governor’s 
Pasture was recorded, and still later 
that the transfer was made to the 
Commonwealth. The town bought of 
Ebenezer Hancock and Mary Perkins, 
and a consideration of five shillings is 
made to Dorothy, widow of John Han- 
cock, from whom the before-named 
Ebenezer and Mary had inherited. 
Work must have been pushed with 
the utmost speed, for on the fourth of 
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the following July the corner-stone 
was laid with impressive ceremonies, 
under Masonic auspices,—Paul Re- 
vere, Grand Master, taking a promi- 
nent part. Samuel Adams, then gov- 
ernor, laid the stone and addressed the 
assembled multitude in words brief 
but significant. Boston and the Com- 
monwealth made much of the day. 
The members of the state government 
with the selectmen of the town had 
already marched to the Old South, 
where they had heard the voice 
of Peter Thatcher as he _ prayed 
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for the blessing of God upon the 
enterprise, and an address by George 
Blake, and thence had _ returned 
to the old State House. Then 
under the lead of the Independent 
Fusileers they had proceeded along 
Main or Marlborough Street to Win- 
ter, through which they went possibly 
in honor of the governor, whose home 
was on that street, thence across the 
Common to the famous pasture. Fif- 


teen white horses, representing the 
number of states then in the Union, 
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had drawn the corner-stone to its po- 
sition. 

As the new edifice rose, it over- 
looked no such scenes as those of 
which it finally became the centre. 
Boston’s twenty-five thousand people 
saw very little that was inviting on the 
northern and western steeps of Beacon 
Hill; and for more than a quarter of 
a century there was a practically un- 
broken view from the northern side of 
the State House to the grassy slopes 
of Bunker Hill. By far the most con- 
spicuous building in its vicinity was 
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the Hancock mansion. But the Com- 
mon was there in all its traditional 
glory, affording pasturage to hun- 
dreds of Boston’s kine. 

Under the direction of the commit- 
tee, the work of construction pro- 
gressed rapidly. The walls went up 
solidly and firmly. The art of making 
imitation columns had not arisen. 
There was no stucco nor staff. “Jon- 
athan Smoothing Plane,” as the Brit- 
ish called Thomas Dawes, would have 
tolerated no deception in his work. 
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The columns, for more than a century 
the pride of the building’s front, were 
brought from lands of Speaker Rob- 
bins on the shores of Lake West 
Maguerrawock in Calais, Maine. 
Under its competent direction the 
work progressed to completion; and 
on the eleventh day of January, 1798, 
the building was ready for occupancy. 

Governor Increase Sumner led the 
procession that sallied forth from the 
older edifice after fifty years of use. 
His predecessors in office had been in 
ill health. Hancock was very infirm 


_ *The photographs of Doric Hall and those on the following pages, with the exception of *‘ The State House Exten- 
sion,” are from negatives made and copyrighted by N. L. Stebbins. aces 
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from the gout. Bowdoin was an in- 
valid. Adams was aged and enfeebled 
by his arduous struggles, so that a 
cane had become to him a necessity. 
Sumner was imposing in stature and 
erect in his bearing. The situation 
was fully appreciated by an _ old 
woman who sold fruit near the en- 
trance of the building ; and as the head 
of the procession passed, she lifted up 
her hands and voice exclaiming: 
“Thank God that at last Massachu- 
setts has a governor who can walk!” 
The members of the General Court 
with the other officers of the govern- 
ment proceeded as directly as possible 
to the new capitol and there took the 
places to be occupied by them and 
their successors for many a year. 

It is probable that the increasing 
numbers in the House required, from 
time to time, changes in the seating 
arrangement. Indeed, when the 
membership was at its maximum, viz., 
six hundred and thirty-five, not only 
was the floor filled, but all the gal- 
leries, and besides balconies were 
built out from the east and west sides, 
to which access was had by winding 
stairways. Then the seats were not 
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the cushioned chairs of later times, 
but plain settees, in which the Solons 
of those days could be crowded. Here 
members sat with covered heads for 
more than thirty vears, and then came 
the custom of leaving superfluous ap- 
parel in the coat-rooms. Veterans of 
the Revolution in greater or less num- 
bers were here till 1832, when Major 
Thomas Melville of Boston Tea Party 
fame represented the departing pa- 
triot, with the final cocked hat and the 
last of smallclothes. 

Of course the advance from the 
fireplaces of the fathers to the modern 
methods of heating necessitated some 
changes; but the contour of the inte- 
rior was unaltered. When _ public- 
spirited citizens presented to the Com- 
monwealth the statue of Washington, 
a condition was attached that Chan- 
trey’s work should be placed in a re- 
ceptacle of its own. Accordingly the 
alcove so long known as the flag-room 
was added to the north side; this in 
1828. In 1853 more pronounced al- 
terations were had; for then caime that 
part of the State House denominated 
the Bryant addition—from. Gridley J. 
F. Bryant, the architect. At that time 
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the people at these headquarters must 
have been in a very crowded condi- 
tion, and extension had become im- 
perative. The new portion was car- 
ried up as high as the roof of the Bul- 
finch structure, reserving a kind of 
court around and including the alcove 
devoted to the statue of Washington. 
In this new part were found places for 
the Treasury and State departments, 
besides numerous and much-needed 
committee rooms. Though these 
were not large and never convenient, 
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they were useful and answered their 
ends for almost fifty years. 

Here also slowly grew the State 
Library. For many years it had been 
an unappreciated part of State House 
furniture, necessary but not popular, 
by no means keeping pace with the 
development of the state, till the in- 
cumbency of Governor Thomas Tal- 
bot in 1879. First a librarian was 
needed, and he was found on the edi- 
torial staff of the Boston Journal, in 
the person of C. B. Tillinghast, who 
has since, to the present time, faith- 
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fully discharged the duties of his re- 
sponsible office. His assigned portion 
was added to till it included parts of 
two floors of the Bryant wing ; but still 
there was a lacking of space, and the 
crying demand of room for books 
was one of the causes of the new edi- 
fice of 1889-98. Seemingly every 
available inch had been utilized. The 
librarian is one of the modern kind 
who believe in books for use rather 
than as curiosities, so that the merits 
of his collection became so generally 
weo 
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recognized that more room was im- 
perative. 

No other effect was sought in the 
Bryant addition than that of conven- 
ience; and this was attained as far as 
the building went. With it there were 
pleasant associations, for in and 
through those halls and spaces went 
the form of John A. Andrew in the 
stormy war days. In some of these 
committee rooms he frequently found 
lodging when he had no time to go to 
a hotel, not to mention his Hingham 
home. 
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ernor, the president of the Senate and 
the speaker of the House. These of- 
ficials then were Governor Roger 
Wolcott, Hon. George P. Lawrence 
of North Adams, and Hon. George 
von L. Meyer of Boston, all enthusias- 
tic believers that the old house should 
stand. They devised plans which re- 
sulted in the employment of a group 
of Boston architects, of whom Arthur 
G. Everett was supervisor, and of 
Woodbury and Leighton as builders. 
All parties worked together in the ut- 
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in perfecting the Beacon Street foun- 
tains. 

Resplendent in its new attire, the 
ancient edifice awaited its new occu- 
pants. Again a governor sat in the 
seat of Andrew, Long and Green- 
halge; as of old the Council Chamber 
held its advisory body; and on Janu- 
ary 5, 1898, the Senate began its sit- 
tings in the old Hall of Representa- 
tives, the beginning, let us hope, of 
another century of occupation. 

The visitor of to-day has a choice of 
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most harmony, and the work was 
done within the time promised and, 
what was even more notable, far with- 
in the appropriation. $375,000 was 
thought a sufficient sum with which 
to make fireproof and safe the old 
structure. This was found ample, not 
only for the stipulated work, but also 
for furnishing, and then there was 
left to be turned back into the 
treasury nearly $50,000. A _ consid- 
erable part of this sum was, later, 
used in illuminating the dome, and 
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approaches. He may climb the front 
stairs up which went the thousands 
during the war period of 1861-65; he 
may enter the basement through 
doors at either end; or he may stroll 
from the Annex, through hallways 
glittering with polished marble, to the 
simple, old-fashioned elegance of the 
house that Bulfinch knew. Let us go 
up by the route that the average 
stranger would take, namely, that by 
the front way, leaving behind us the 
Shaw Memorial, dedicated in 1897, 
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Should we take 
the eastern door, 
we shall find at 
our right the apart- 
ments of the at- 
torney-general, in- 
cluding all of this 
story to the east. 
The mezzanine 
floors, owed to the 
Washburn changes 
of 1866, have dis- 
appeared, and the 
symmetrical 
heights devised by 
the architect ap- 
pear. Of course a 
new arrangement 
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and taking a glance in passing at the 
figures of Webster and Mann, that 
have kept watch and ward since 1859 
and 1865 respectively. Webster’s 
bronzed face saw the departure of the 
Bay State’s brave thousands, heard 
the words of Governor Andrew as 
they marched away, and then wit- 
nessed the homecoming of those who 
survived. Flags that were in this 
presence first unfurled in all their gor- 
geous coloring, years later were borne 
past tattered and 
stained into the 
keeping of the 
State. 

As we come upon 
the main porch and 
essay to enter Doric 
Hall, we shall find 
the east and west 
doors moved sev- 
eral feet further to 
our right and left 
than was their 
wont, and now 
opening into hall- 
ways. There is but 
one entrance from 
without to the 
Hall, and that is 
the great middle 
door, closed a large 
part of the year. 


tains, or rather the 
old reappears, and every one must 
admire the roominess of all that 
he sees. Doric Hall, the hall of 
Bulfinch’s creation, is as he left it, 
save that for wooden columns we now 
have metal and staff, rendered neces- 
sary by increased weight above. 
Where were the niches are now the 
passageways to the corridors, right 
and left. The figures that once had a 
lodgment here we shall find later in 
another room. To the northward we 
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look for the battle-flags, so long 
drooping over the figure of Wash- 
ington in the little alcove devised 
for the statue’s reception. Flags 
and the pavement from the Eng- 
lish church having the Washington 
heraldic designs are all preserved 
by the sergeant-at-arms for future 
placing. The statue by Chantrey 
stands in the prepared niche, between 
the two entrances to the outer vesti- 
bule of the Memorial Hall of the fu- 
ture. In both angles on this north 
side are niches for the reception of 
heroic-sized figures, and in that at the 
left is the marble semblance of Gov- 
ernor Andrew. Who is to occupy the 
corner at the right? The space is sug- 
gestively empty. Some sightseer of 
former days may ask for the plates 
that once adorned the walls of the east 
corridor leading into the Doric Hall 
and which he learned had from 1790 
to 1811 been attached to the base of 
the Beacon Hill monument. If so, he 
will be told that they too have re- 
turned to their ancient application, on 
the monument just re-erected near the 
site of the old one. 

Passing through the great hall 
where bodies of famous men have lain 
in state and where gay and festive par- 








ties have feasted, 
we find the space 
on the west side 
corresponding to 
that taken by the 
attorney-general 
on the east held by 
the adjutant-gener- 
al. In these rooms 
may be found the 
military records of 
the war of the Re- 
bellion, with all the 
data pertaining to 
the militia of to- 
day. Climbing the 
stairs we reach the 
main floor, on this 
side leading to the 
| executive depart- 

ment; from this 

floor also entrance 
may be had to the new Senate Cham- 
ber. We will first visit the governor’s 
room. Seated at his table, he gives 
many hours to the despatch of his 
duties. About him are the portraits 
of many of his predecessors. In this 
very room has sat every governor of 
the Commonwealth under the Consti- 
tution, with the exception of Hancock, 
Bowdoin and Adams,—a long list of 
thirty-two men, and every one, in 
spite of the acerbities of his own times, 
a worthy occupant of the chair. 

Just opposite the governor’s room, 
across a narrow hall leading to it, is 
the Executive Council Chamber. The 
room is not large, but it affords com- 
fortable quarters for the ten men, in- 
cluding the governor and lieutenant 
governor, who make up that number. 
There is no pleasanter room in the 
building than this. It is symmetrical 
in shape, is plain though elegant in 
adornment, and from its windows the 
observer may look out on Boston 
Common. 

Entering the old Representatives’ 
Hall, which is on this floor directly 
beneath the dome, we behold the fin- 
est hall devoted to legislative pur- 
poses in America. It is capacious, 
impressive in its adornments, and, 
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what is best of all, has most excellent 
acoustic properties. It is now the 
Senate Chamber, the House of Rep- 
resentatives having sought new quar- 
ters in the extension. The present 
occupancy by the Senate began Jan- 
uary 5, 1898. For a full century, bar- 
ring a short hiatus, this body had sat 
in the room opposite ; but for conven- 
ience’ sake, both for the public and 
itself, it began the second century of 
the edifice with’ a lodgment here. 
When this disposition was proposed 
there were some who protested that 
the forty members who composed the 
Senate would be lost in the space once 
occupied by the House. Now when 
all see how admirably the sena- 


if not accommodations, the wonder 
grows apace. 

The circular arrangement of desks 
and chairs admits of every man being 
seen and heard by his fellow members. 
The president commands a good view 
of the entire room, and each speaker 
is in easy hearing distance. The gal- 
leries too are ample for the daily ar- 
ray of listeners who here spend many 
an hour following the routine of legis- 
lation or the war of words that some- 
times arises. There are men who pass 
nearly as much time in the galleries as 
the senators do on the floor. Indeed 
one or two men have become so reg- 
ular in their visitations that if for any 
reason they are absent it seems as if 
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tors are accommodated, the cry is, 
“How did two hundred and _fortv 
men ever find room for themselves 
in this chamber?” When question- 
ers are told that not only two hun- 
dred and forty men have sat in this 
room in exceedingly comfortable 
chairs, but that six hundred and 
thirty-five members have found places, 


some necessary part of the pro- 
gramme were lacking. The ladies 
have the east gallery, and here too 
gentlemen with ladies may go. But 
the most interesting sight is when a 
school of lads and misses files in to 
look down on the arena. Curiosity, 
sometimes amusement, is evident in 
every feature of the beholders, and 
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very likely many of the youngsters 
are making a mental calculation as to 
the time to elapse before they too shall 
have a place here. They get there 
now earlier than the fathers did. The 
average age of the members of the 
last Senate was a little more than dor- 
ty-four years, the oldest member be- 
ing sixty-seven years old, the young- 
est twenty-six. 

The reporters, indispensable to 
legislative proceedings, are furnished 
seats in the north gallery, directly 
above the president. From this van- 
tage place they have an admirable 
view of the entire chamber. The gal- 
lery itself is built outside of the lines 
of the original structure, for in those 
days such a bit of enterprise as a full 
account of what was doing in the Gen- 
eral Court would have paralyzed the 
press. Facing this gallery over on 
the south side is another, known as 
the members’ gallery; and to this 
sometimes ascend visitors who would 
like to see and not be seen,—for one 
may sit there frequently throughout 
the sessionwithout awakening theob- 
servation of a member. On the date 
of opening the Legislature or on some 
state occasions, this space becomes 
the particular allotment of the friends 
of the officers of the Senate and of the 
governor. 

To those at all interested in asso- 
ciations, this room is one of the most 
significant in America. Either as 
members or as visitors, almost every 
man connected with public life in the 
Commonwealth for the last hundred 
years has been heard or seen within 
these walls; for in addition to the 
room having been the assembling 
place of the General Court, here have 
been held great social, economic and 
philanthropic gatherings, over whose 
deliberations have presided some of 
the most famous of our citizens. 
Here have been had public hearings, 
gathering too many people for any of 
the rooms ordinarily assigned to such 
purposes. Two State Constitutional 
Conventions convened here ; and over 
the first, John Adams, then nearly 


ninety years old, was elected to pre- 
side. Here have been heard the voices 
of Daniel Webster, John G. Whittier, 
Noah Webster, Caleb Cushing and 
John A. Andrew, not to mention the 
array of veterans from the Revolution 
who in the years immediately subse- 
quent were much in evidence in Mas- 
sachusetts lawmaking. Distinguished 
visitors from home and abroad have 
been received in this room. Nearly 
every President of the United States 
has here taken the hands of Bay State 
legislators. Black Hawk and Keokuk 
have within these walls given token 
of their powers of Indian oratory. 
Lafayette and Kossuth were both 
heard in tones of pleasure at the 
spirit of their Massachusetts recep- 
tion. One of the latest welcomings 
was that accorded to Frederic Doug- 
lass in 1894, the last year of the use of 
the hall by the representatives. 
Those familiar with the House in 
former days will cast their eyes aloft 
to catch a glimpse of the codfish, long 
recognized as the tutelary genius of 
Massachusetts. Suspended in 1784 
in the old State House on Washing- 
ton Street, at the suggestion of John 
Rowe, it accompanied the removal 
from that edifice to this, and in the in- 
tervening nearly a century hung in 
space opposite the speaker’s chair, un- 
der the southern arch of the ceiling. 
The scar indicating where the sustain- 
ing hook was placed may yet be seen; 
but the effigy has taken its departure. 
When the House of 1895 flitted to the 
new quarters, there were some heavy 
hearts over the desertion of the figure, 
emblematic of so much that has con- 
tributed to the glory of the Common- 
wealth. Indeed, on the very day of 
leaving, the matter of its transference 
was mooted, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to look up the history of the 
image and to report upon the proper 
disposal of the same. This the com- 
mittee did later, and an order was 
adopted directing its transfer to the 
new hall. This was effected by a com- 
mittee made up largely from the sea- 
board sections, and upon a. star- 
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spangled banner spread over a 
stretcher the historic emblem was 
brought into its new home. 

The architect of a century since had 
in mind the perpetuating of noted 
faces and figures, and so devised 
niches around this magnificent hall; 
but for a full hundred years they re- 
mained vacant. On the gallery level 
are spaces for four life-sized statues, 
and on the floor are ten more admit- 
ting busts mounted on pedestals. 
During all those years of House occu- 
pancy, these significant niches served 
no nobler purpose than that of mak- 
ing temporary seats for passing rep- 
resentatives. When the room became 
the abode of the Senate, an order was 
introduced authorizing the sergeant- 
at-arms to place in these vacant recep- 
tacles such figures of distinguished 
people as he at the time chanced to be 
the custodian of. As a result we now 
behold here the marble semblances of 
Washington, Henry Wilson, Charles 
Sumner, Lincoln, Colonel Gardner 
Tufts, Samuel F. Smith, the author of 
“America,” Ex-Governor Boutwell, 
Franklin and Lafayette. The last 
two figures are from the chisel of 
Greenough, and were presented by 
the son of the artist after it was pro- 
posed thus to employ the niches. 
Several of the figures were formerly in 
Doric Hall. 

Casting an eye aloft to the report- 
ers’ gallery, we may see upon the 
shield of the state the well-known 
motto of Massachusetts, ENSE PETIT 
PLACIDAM, SUB LIBERTATE QUIETEM. 
Ascribed to the genius and pen of 
Algernon Sidney and adopted at the 
very framing of our Constitution, 
these words have become familiar to 
every loyal son of the Commonwealth. 
Just above the President’s chair, 
grasping a scroll in his beak, is the 
figure of an eagle standing upon a 
globe. This too has a history, since 
it once surmounted the Beacon Hill 
monument, which was taken down in 
1811. * 

Immediately across the corridor 
from the new Senate Chamber is the 
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old one. Save when, in 1895, the 
Senate for a few weeks sat in new 
quarters devised at the north end of 
the second floor of the extension, the 
sittings of the Senate of Massachu- 
setts were in this room till the end 
of the session of 1896. When 
thee act was passed warranting the 
repairs in the Bulfinch State House, 
something had to be done for ad-in- 
terim quarters, and the upper floor of 
the Memorial Hall which is to be 
was taken for this purpose; and here 
very commodious accommodations 
were made for the session of 1897. 
The old chamber is very large fora 
reception room, but is small for a 
Senate of forty members, if any space 
whatever is to be given to the public. 
But the proportions of the chamber 
are admirable, and the adornments in 
keeping with the simplicity of the last 
century. No visitor with any appre- 
ciation of the beautiful in architecture 
ever failed to be impressed by the ex- 
tent and belongings of the old Senate 
Chamber. Many an art lover stand- 
ing here has said: “This is beauti- 
ful.” All the old furnishings have 
been removed, and elegant furniture 
of antique patterns has been placed 
here, while the centre of the floor is 
occupied by a table about which King 
Arthur and his numerous knights 
would have had no trouble in gather- 
ing. Upon the walls hang the por- 
traits of many of the former governors 
of the Commonwealth, including Win- 
throp and others of the colonial 
period. Samuel Adams is ever ex- 
tending his left hand in the gesture 
made famous by the artist ; John Han- 
cock never rises from the seat held for 
more than a century; John Brooks 
looks out from the uniform which 
marked him one of the bravest during 
the Revolution, and though not the 
only soldier of that strife to become 
governor, his is the only figure in 
regimentals. William Eustis was the 


last of those who had seen service in 
the war of liberation, during which 
period he did his duty as a surgeon. 
He it was who entertained Lafayette 
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when the latter visited Boston in 1824, 
and he would again have been host in 
1825 had not his death occurred in the 
l‘ebruary preceding the laying of the 
corner-stone of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. John A. Andrew looks down 
upon us in all the dignity which we 
ascribe to the great War Governor. 
There are some intervals in the list of 
portraits, but it is hoped that they 
may eventually be filled. The little 
gallery in which ladies sat when the 
Senate met here is also a receptacle 
for gubernatorial pictures, and among 
them may be seen the faces of Russell 
and Greenhalge, Governor Wolcott’s 
nearest neighbors in the procession. 
Here also are the first gun fired at 
Lexington, the first captured at Con- 
cord, and several relics from Benning- 
ton, presented by General John Stark. 

Should we attempt to find the old 
Green and Blue rooms, we should 
fail, for in the reconstructed edifice 
they are lacking. Arising as they did 
from the new roof put on by Wash- 
burn, they were no longer possible 
when the roof was put back into its 
former shape. It is true that on the 
west side several small committee 
rooms are found, but they are more 
useful than ornamental, and for us as 
yet have little significance. As we are 
now in the upper portions of the 
building, we may as well continue our 
journey and make our way to the very 
top. Passing through the door near 
the floor of the fifth story, we follow 
a carefully prepared path to the wind- 
ing stairs which begin above the 
centre of the arched canopy of the 
present Senate Chamber. Where 
formerly wood was used, now only 
iron is found, and every part of the 
structure is made thoroughly fire- 
proof. The ascent is not difficult, and 
soon we find ourselves looking out 
upon the grandest prospect that New 
England presents, particularly when 
we are considering the work of men’s 
hands. “What hath God wrought!” 
ought to arise to the lips of every one 
who looks forth upon this mighty 
panorama. Earth and sea unite to 


gladden the eyes. History and nature 
vie with each other in attracting the 
attention. The homes of men, the 
haunts of trade, the iron roads with 
their steam-driven trains, all are visi- 
ble, and nearly all have grown under 
the observation of this dome and lan- 
tern since this edifice took graceful 
shape under the fashioning hand of 
Bulfinch. Is there any wonder that 
to the Bostonian, to the Massachu- 
setts man, this, in the language of Dr. 
Holmes, is the Hub of the Solar 
System? 

The new portion of the State 
House dates from December 21,1889, 
when the corner-stone was laid by 
Oliver Ames, then governor, who had 
been a prominent factor in securing 
the act which warranted the structure. 
The House of Representatives held its 
first session in the new building in 
January, 1895. The architect during 
all these years has been Mr. Charles 
Brigham. Given a most difficult task, 
he has done perhaps the best that any 
man under the circumstances could 
do. The location was all against 
him; but with the commissioners he 
has furthered the work till the Bow- 
doin Street front presents a stretch of 
nearly five hundred feet of yellow 
brick and white marble wall, col- 
umned and polished, waiting the day 
when the surroundings may be in 
better keeping. The commissioners 
first appointed were Ex-Governor 
John D. Long, William Endicott, Jr., 
and Benjamin D. Whitcomb. In the 
intervening years Mr. Whitcomb died 
and Mr. Long resigned; and their 
places are now filled by Messrs. C. 
Everett Clarke and George W. John- 
son. The erection of the great edifice 
was intrusted to the firm of Norcross 
Brothers of Worcester. From founda- 
tion to capstone the work has been 
done under careful supervision, some- 
times delayed on account of the fail- 
ure of material; but “Well done” 
may be written over the whole build- 
ing. The marble in the walls came 
from Lee, Massachusetts, and Rut- 
land, Vermont. The outside brick, 
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conforming in hue to those of the an- 
cient front, were imported from 
Wales. The style of architecture is 
that of Bulfinch’s work, and the build- 
ing was begun in the expectation 
that it should conform, in every re- 
spect, with the older edifice. It occu- 
pies the site of Boston’s first reservoir, 
itself once a vaunted sight of the 
“Hub.” The entire lot between Han- 
cock and Temple Streets was secured 
for a site, and in time the purchase 
of the space between Temple and 
3owdoin Streets followed for the pur- 
pose of providing there a park. 

The Annex is 401 feet long, which, 
added to the width of the old building, 
gives one of the longest legislative 
structures in the world. The width of 
the extension, in its widest part, is 212 
feet. There are seven stories at the 
Derne Street end and five:where it 
abuts on Mount Vernon Street. Look- 
ing from Bowdoin Street, a part of the 
northern height is lost on account of 
the heavy wall built to sustain the 
park, necessitated by the long eastern 
frontage. The traveller will have to 
go far to find another instance of a 
great public edifice made to adapt 
itself to the wants of a street. Instead 
of widening Hancock Avenue to meet 
the needs of Mount Vernon Street 
residents, the state has arched the 
whole street to permit the passage of 
vehicles, while at the same time it has 
purchased the whole of the street east 
of the capitol, thus entirely obviating 
any need of this concession. The 
total cost of sites for extension and 
park with that of the new building 
and furnishing is $5,752,600. 

Theinner effect of the building is ex- 
cellent. It is well lighted and conven- 
ient. The architect has accomplished 
his crowning work in the approaches 
to Memorial Hall, which is reached 
from the second floor. The hall itself 


is over Mount Vernon Street, and will 
not be finished before 1900. The ves- 
tibule and stairways are resplendent 
in Italian masble, and no expense has 
been spared to make the effect equal 
to anything of the kind in America. 
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When the anterooms are so beauti- 
ful, what may we not dream of the 
sanctum itself? The floors up to the 
third are given to departments and 
committee rooms. On the third 
floor the quarters of the Secretary of 
State occupy the entire eastern side. 
To the north may be found the fine 
suite assigned to the State Library 
where is one of the largest and most 
useful collection of books in the Com- 
monwealth. Mr. Tillinghast is ever 
at his post ready to supply informa- 
tion on the whole range of topics that 
the Legislature is likely to touch. He 
is the custodian of the priceless Brad- 
ford Manuscript History of Plymouth 
Plantation. Kept in a specially pre- 
pared safe, it is the most sought after 
relic in Massachusetts. During office 
hours it is exhibited in a bronze 
glass-covered case. Few people visit 
the State House without taking a 
look at the Compact in the Mayflower 
as shown on the open page. 

The lobby adjacent to the Hall of 
Representatives is large and elegant. 
The names of Samuel Adams, James 
Otis, Joseph Warren and John Han- 
cock may be read on the arches lead- 
ing up to the windows through which 
comes the light for this area. There 
are three entrances to the hall from 
this floor. The centre is used only on 
state and official occasions. Enter- 
ing, the visitor sees the largest legis- 
lative room in America outside of 
Washington. It is 86 by 68, elliptical 
in form, and having a height of 
45 feet. Few legislators are more 
comfortably seated than those who 
annually assemble here. Upon the 
cornice may be read the names of fifty- 
eight representative Massachusetts 
men whom the state and nation de- 
light to honor. The names are as fol- 


lows: 

“Carver, Bradford, Endecott, Winthrop, 
Vane, Pickering, Knox, Lincoln, John 
Adams, Dane, Quincy, J. Adams, 
Webster, Sumner, Wilson, Andrew, 
Choate, Parsons, Shaw, Story, Everett, 
Phillips, Garrison, Mann, Howe, Allen, 
Devens, Bartlett, Putnam, Franklin, Bow- 
ditch, Pierce, Agassiz, Bulfinch, Morse, 
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Morton, Bell, Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, 
Parkman, Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, 
Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Cop- 
ley, Hunt, Edwards, Channing, Brooks.” 


Upon the fourth and fifth floors are 
more committee rooms and the pre- 
cious archives of the Commonwealth, 
perhaps the most complete and exten- 
sive in America, aside from those of 
the nation. 

Should the visitor leave the building 
by the Bowdoin Street exit, he cannot 
fail to see the granite monument, com- 
memorative of the War of the Revo- 
lution and of the earlier column 
erected by Bulfinch in 1790 whose 
site was that of the ancient beacon, 
fully sixty feet above the present 
foundations. 

In spite of all the added space af- 
forded by the immense extension, 
some departments even now are 
not housed within the State House, 
new and old. What shall be done? 
Many plans are suggested. If the 
writer may indicate a course, it 
would be to extend the Bulfinch front 
by way of wings on both the east and 
west ends. The state already owns 
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we4 | cannot be questioned 
+ eh that the fathers of New 

1 England revered and 
loved the Bible. It was 
to them a message from 
the throne of God. It 
was their oracle, the sole authority 
for their faith, and the supreme 
rule for their practice. Their family 
life was regulated by its precepts, and 
their civil government was founded 
upon its law. They read it from be- 
ginning to end in their household de- 
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the property Letween Mount Vernon 
and Bowdoin Streets. When the time 
is ripe, let the buildings be removed, 
and then construct on the site an edi- 
fice in the same style of architecture 
as that so long revered, extending the 
same as far back as may be desired 
and connecting the same with the old 
building. In this way the view of the 
too long extension will be prevented, 
and the front will be maintained on 
the Common, where it ought always 
to be. Again when need arises build 
in a corresponding manner on the 
west side. The land should be taken 
for this purpose at once, lest some 
corporation of wealth should buy and 
erect thereon unsightly sky-scrapers. 

The people fought long and well to 
retain the old structure; they will ac- 
cept nothing less than its absolute 
safety and entiretv. When the time 
shall arrive when the wings shall ma- 
terialize, we may with propriety point 
with pride to the old and the new 
blended and united, useful and beau- 
tiful, a tribute to the architect, and no 
less a tribute to the people who appre- 
ciated his work. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE 


ENGLAND CHURCHES. 


. Coolidge. 


votions; their preaching was preémi 
nently scriptural; and in the Scrip- 
tures they found the program of their 
religious worship. It was their con- 
viction also that each man _ should 
study the Bible for himself, and that 
he was accountable to God alone for 
his understanding of its meaning. It 
is therefore a remarkable fact that, in 
the Sabbath service ofthe original New 
England churches, the reading of the 
Bible, except as a basis for more or 
less extended exposition, is of com- 
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paratively recent date, and that for a 
long period it had no place in the wor- 
ship of the churches generally. The 
facts with reference to the original 
practice, the discontinuance, and the 
gradual restoration are an interesting 
study. 

Respecting the order of worship at 
the beginning we have direct and re- 
liable information. “The Reverend 
and Learned John Cotton, B. D.,” 
who fled from England to avoid 
trial for non-conformity, came to 
Boston, September 4, 1633, three 
years after the settlement of the 
town, and was ordained the next 
month. In a monograph on “The 
Constitution of a Particular visible 
Church, proved by Scripture,” pub- 
lished in London in 1642, he says: 
“Before Prophesying it will be sea- 
sonable to sing a Psalme, and by some 
of the Teachers of the Church to 
Reade the Word, and therewith to 
Preach it, by giving the sense and ap- 
plying the use. In dispensing where- 
of the Minister was wont to stand 
above the people in a Pulpit of wood, 
and the Elders on both sides, while 
the people hearkened unto them with 
Reverence and Attention.” In his 
book on “The Way of the Churches in 
New England,” published in London 
in 1645, he also gives the usual order 
of services. After prayer, “not in any 
prescribed forme of prayer or stinted 
Liturgie, but in such a manner as the 
spirit of Grace and prayer—helpeth our 
infirmities, either the pastor or 
Teacher readeth a Chapter in the Bi- 
ble, and expoundeth it, giving the 
sense to cause the people to under- 
stand the reading, according to Neh. 
8:8.” “In the afternoone the other 
who preached in the morning doth 
usually .(if there be time) read and 
preach, and he that expounded in the 
morning preacheth after him.” 

Thomas Lechford, the first lawyer 
of Boston, also a victim of ecclesiasti- 
cal censureg came to Boston eight 
years after its settlement. His career 
in the new world was not altogether 
serene. He was distrusted because he 
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was a lawyer, and also as a church 
man, who did not ardently enough 
love independency nor _ cordially 
enough hate the papacy. He was how- 
ever a careful if not impartial ob- 
server, and in his “Plaine Dealing or 
News from New England,” covering 
the period from June 27, 1638, to July 
29, 1641, he gives an interesting in- 
sight into the religious life of the colo- 
nies at that early period. “Every Sab- 
bath or Lord’s day, they came together 
at Boston by the wringing of the bell, 
about nine of the clock, or before. 
The Pastor begins with a solemn 
prayer continuing about a quarter of 
an houre. The Teacher then readeth 
and expoundeth a Chapter. Then a 
Psalme is sung, whichever one of the 
ruling Elders dictates. After that the 
Pastor preacheth a sermon, and some- 
times extempore exhorts. Then the 
Teacher concludes with prayer and a 
blessing.” “About two in the after- 
noone they repaire to the meeting- 
house againe....He was _ wont 
when I first came to reade and ex- 
pound a Chapter also before his Ser- 
mon in the afternoon.” Of the Sec- 
ond Church in Hartford he also 
writes: “The Pastor begins with a 
solemn prayer. The Teacher then 
readeth and expoundeth a chapter.” 
Some local historians have natu- 
rally inferred that Scripture reading 
“was not known in the New England 
churches.” Even Dr. Samuel Kirk- 
land Lothrop in his “History of Brat- 
tle Street Church in Boston,” after re- 
ferring tothe very extended readings of 
Bible selections in the English service, 
adds: “Puritans would have none of 
this. They discarded altogether the 
reading of the Scriptures in public 
worship. The next generation 
thought that a reading of a portion 
of Scripture, with occasional brief ex- 
position by the pastor, would tend to 
increase the interest and edification of 
public religious worship on the Lord’s 
day.” But it is a fact, as has been 


shown, that for twenty years or more 
after the founding of the colonies the 
reading of the Bible was practised in 
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the churches, at least in the morning 
service. The omission came later, 
and for other reasons than those which 
have been repeatedly intimated. 

The Bible reading was, however, so 
far as appears, accompanied with an 
exposition, sometimes short, that is a 
quarterof anhour, but often long. The 
reading without “giving the sense” 
was evidently disapproved. Still Bos- 
ton’s great minister, John Cotton, 
“the Patriarch of New England,” in 
his pamphlet on “The singing of 
Psalmes a Gospel Ordinance,” which 
was published in 1647, in London, pro- 
nounces the “reading of the Word 
in a Christian assembly, without 
adjoining any interpretation, an or- 
dinance of God,” “while the expound- 
ing and applying them by the spiritual 
gifts of ministers is another ordi- 
nance.” Still the general feeling was 
averse to the unaccompanied reading 
of the Word, and the practice was in 
accord with the feeling. Palfrey, in 
his “History of New England,” has 
this passage: “The reading of the Bi- 
ble in the public worship, without ex- 
position, was generally disapproved, 
being regarded as an improper con- 
formity to the hierarchical service, and 
was qualified by the name of ‘dumb 
reading.’ ”’ Governor Hutchinsonalso, 
in his “History of Massachusetts from 
1680 to 1692,” says that “in Boston, 
after prayer, and before singing, it was 
the practice for several years for the 
minister to read and expound a chap- 
ter. Exceptions, may I not say 
cavils, have been made by some 
learned and serious minded ministers 
against reading the Scriptures as a 
part of divine service, except when it 
came in place of a sermon, without 
an exposition.” 

This feeling and determination have 
been commonly represented as indic- 
ative of the peculiar narrowness and 
bigotry of the New England fathers 
and of their deep-seated prejudice 
against the Church of England and 
everything connected with it. But for 
the real and deeper source, and for the 
origin of their practice, we must look 
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beyond Plymouth and Salem and Bos- 
ton, and back of the century in which 
they were founded. The fathers were 
simply following the long-established 
usage of Protestant, non-conforming, 
independent assemblies. This was the 
way in which their fathers had wor- 
shipped in dreary years of exclusion 
and persecution on the other side of 
the ocean. They had thus prayed and 
expounded in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, when under the Act of 
Uniformity it was a crime to depart 
from the routine of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and when, as recorded in 
official depositions, taken under the 
Queen’s authority, about the year 
1588, “In sommer tyme they mete to- 
gether in the fieldes, a mile or more 
about London; there they sitt doune 
upon a Banke, and divers of them ex- 
pound out of ye Bible so long as they 
are there assembled. In winter tyme 
they assemble themselves by 5 of the 
clocke in ye morning to that Howse 
where they make ye Conuenticle for 
that Saboth day, men & women to- 
gether; there they continue in ve kind 
of prayers and exposition of Scrip- 
tures all the day.” “Their prayer is 
extemporal. .. . They teach that all 
stinted prayers and red service is but 
babbling in the Lord’s sight.” 
Richard Clifton, in his “Advertise- 
ment,” gives the order of service in 
Johnson’s church in Amsterdam, a 
little later. “1. Prayer &c. 2. Read- 
ing two or three chapters of the Bible 
with brief exposition of the same, as 
time may serve.” John Smith’s 
church, which seceded from it, fol- 
lowed the same order. In the same 
manner the Pilgrim church had wor- 
shipped in the house of their beloved 
pastor, John Robinson, at Leyden; — 
first in prayer, then in the singing of 
a Psalm, and then in “the exercise of 
the Word.” “Two or three chapters 
of the Scripture were read with brief 
explanation.” According to Increase 
Mather the same practice prevailed in 
churches in Scotland, where “the el- 
der, not the pastor, reads;” also in 
north of Ireland and in Germany. 
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The New England exiles initiated no 
innovation in worship when they 
came to America. They simply 
prayed and read and expounded as 
their fathers had done in Holland and 
in the mother country in the years of 
non-conformity and __ proscription. 
For them it was the regularly estab- 
lished order. 

There were several reasons which 
influenced the early dissenters to in- 
sist that the Bible should not be read 
without exposition. One was a con- 
scientious and rigidly literal following 
of what they understood to be the ex- 
ample of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment worshippers. Another was their 
high estimate of the value of intelli- 
gent Bible study and, to this end, 
of learned interpretation. Increase 
Mather, in a little pamphlet, printed in 
1712, containing some “Remarks on a 
Pretended answer to a Discourse con- 
cerning the Common Prayer Wor- 
ship,” issued twenty-three years be- 
fore, says that “it would be most for 
edification that Public Readings 
should be attended with Expositions 
or Exhortations.” “The reading of 
one chapter with explication will edify 
the congregation more than the bare 
reading of twenty chapters will do.” 
“From these and the like considera- 
tions Publick Readings of the Scrip- 
tures, unless with some exposition 
thereon, was not practiced in the 
churches of New England by those 
eminent servants of Christ who first 
planted churches in New England.” 
The fact that this exercise, which had 
been favored by some of the bishops, 
had been suppressed by Queen Eliza- 
beth would naturally tend to confirm 
the conviction and strengthen the de- 
termination; for the very spirit of dis- 
sent was defiant. Increase Mather, 
still further defining his position, says 
that he “Judges the imposition of 
Forms (which is more than the bare 
use of them), to be unlawful.” 

But back of all this was a deep- 
seated detestation of everything that 
had even the*suspicion of papal cor- 
ruption and tyranny. John Calvin, 


whose position was less extreme, and 
who himself composed a liturgy which 
was used on the continent and in Pres- 
byterian churches in England and 
Scotland, refers to this fear of “pious 
souls of falling back into superstition 
at even the remote possibility of 
Popish inventions;” and Increase 
Mather quotes Bilson, “a famous 
Episcopal Divine,” as saying that “the 
reforming churches are so far from 
admitting a full Dose of Papist’s Here- 
sies that they by no means digest 
a Dram of their Ceremonies.” When 
the government of England rebelled 
against the papal authority, the 
Church changed its head, but not its 
religion. Henry VIII took the place 
of Clement VII. When at length the 
rising tide of the Reformation swept 
over England, and the Church became 
distinctly Protestant and adopted the 
English Book of Prayer, there were 
earnest dissenters who had revolted 
against Rome and had suffered under 
the tyranny of the Papacy, who 
brought against the Church of Eng- 
land the charge that it had not come 
out sufficiently from the idolatrous 
practices of the Romish Church. Thus 
began that great movement of non- 
conformity which developed into the 
Puritan party, divided England into 
hostile camps, and made it a storm 
centre of revolutions. It was natural 
that those who had repudiated Rome 
should regard every relic of papal ob- 
servance with suspicion and dread. 
Their experience had been bitter. 
Even when the Pilgrims were leaving 
Holland, less than half a century had 
elapsed since the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. The heroic struggle of 
Holland for civil and religious liberty, 
with its inhuman atrocities, and the 
murder of William the Silent by the 
bullet of a paid assassin of Philip IT, 
the Catholic King of Spain, were re- 
cent events. That religious war, the 
rumblings of whose approach were 
heard in Holland, and which for thirty 
years devastated and desolated the fair 
fields and opulent cities of Germany, 
converting the country from a garden 
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into a desert, had but recently opened 
when Plymouth was settled; and only 
two years after the founding of Bos- 
ton, Gustavus Adolphus, the magnifi- 
cent leader of Protestantism, fell in the 
triumph of his cause. Whatever the 
occasion of alienation from the Church 
of England may have been, the deeper 
underlying cause was hatred and fear 
of everything papal in principle and 
practice. The real enemy was Rome. 
England they loved; and they had 
loved her Church, “‘our deare mother,” 
and had struggled to rescue her from 
what they regarded papistical prostitu- 
tion. 

The Book of Common Prayer im- 
posed certain requirements and ob- 
servances which they could not con- 
scientiously adopt, and it is not sur- 
prising that they came to regard the 
whole routine of prescribed worship 
as contrary to the simplicity and free- 
dom of the gospel, a violation of in- 
dividual rights, and assumption of the 
prerogative of the Holy Spirit. They 
were bold and severe in their denun- 
ciations. Henry Barrowe, one of the 
great pioneers of independency, who 
was executed at Tyburn in 1593, pro- 
nounced the Book of Prayer “‘idoli- 
trous, superstitious, and popish,” and 
its use as “presumptuously to under- 
take to teach the Spirit of God both in 
the ministry and the people, while they 
tie both them and God to their stinted 
and numbered prayers.” “TI hould 
it not lawful for any man to ympose 
any form of Lyturgie or stinted prairs 
in the church.” The quaint and vigor- 
ous manifesto issued by non-conform- 
ist prisoners in London in 1587, which 
Dr. Dexter gives in his learned volume 
on Congregationalism, affectingly re- 
veals the feeling which made men will- 
ing to suffer for a cause. It is not 
right “to set and stint the holy ghost, 
vvat and vvhen and hovv manie vvords 
to vtter in prayer; So that your an- 
nuall, monthly, dayly, morning and 
euening prayers, wherin you bynde 
mens consciencestothe prescript repe- 
tition of your ovvn vvordsas an offring 
to God, vve hold them by the euidence 


of Gods booke notonly ababbling, but 
apochryphal & Idolitrous.” “For by 
theis Idolls you take away the whole 
lyberty, fredome & true vse of spir- 
ituall prayer; yea you stop the springs 
of the lyuing fountaine vvhich Christ 
hath sealed in his Church.” The 
Book of Common Prayer was repu- 
diated in toto, as unscriptural, wrongly 
imposed, and as a relic of the papal 
litany from which it was derived. 

It will be observed that these sharp 
indictments and contemptuous epi- 
thets were pronounced in England and 
not in America. They were uttered 
by men in the heat of controversy, on 
trial, in prisons; they were the defiant 
protests of victims of arbitrary power, 
home thrusts of soldiers in the heat of 
battle. We are surprised to find so 
little of this in New England. The 
Pilgrims had been thirteen years out 
of England before coming to America. 
They had retreated, and at length had 
found a refuge far from the battle field, 
where the subject had ceased to be 
of direct practical interest. The Mas- 
sachusetts Puritans, who by emigra- 
tion had virtually though not for- 
mally separated from the English 
church, and were unconsciously ful- 
filling the sagacious prophecy of John 
Robinson: “There will be no differ- 
ence between the non-conformable 
ministers and you when they come to 
practice the ordinances out of the 
kingdom,” soon had occasion calmly 
but firmly to answer to charges of de- 
parting from the Church of England 
and being Separatists and Anabap- 
tists. They were neither. “They did 
not separate from the ordinances of 
God there, but only from the corrup- 
tions and disorders there, and that 
they came away from the Common 
Prayer ceremonies, and had suffered 
for their non-conformity in their 
native land, and therefore being 
in a place where they might have 
their liberty, they neither could 
or would use them, because they 
judged the imposition of these things 


to be sinful corruptions in worship of 
God.” 
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It was only natural that this earnest 
rejection of a “stinted” and “said,” 
man-made and enforced ritual should, 
in times of controversy and proscrip- 
tion, carry with it all the formal re- 
quirements of the Prayer Book. 
Among these were extended passages 
from the Psalms and the New Testa- 
ment, as well as the Apochrypha, and 
portions assigned for each Sunday in 
the year. Lechford in his narration 
contrasts the simple services of New 
England with those of the English 
Church. “In England 12 or 13 chap- 
ters are read every Sunday, besides 
what is on Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
and other holidays, but here the Scrip- 
tures twice a Sunday in any church, 
and long conceived prayers.” The 
unaccompanied reading of the Bible in 
church was regarded as an enforced 
and heartless formality, merely a part 
of the routine which they had repu- 
diated. 

The exact position of the dissenters 
was clearly stated by Barrowe him- 
self, at one of his examinations, a 
third of a century before. “By abus- 
ing the Scriptures we may make it an 
idol. The circumstances make euil 
things of themselves good, as in the 
masse book — there are sundry good 
collects and places of Scripture which 
their superstitions abuse and make 
abominable and euil.” “So ought we 
not to haue any part of the Scripture 
without fruite.” “Yet ought we not 
to use the Scriptures in this manner 
to days and times, neither to be tied 
to their formes of words, place, time, 
manner, kneel, stand,” etc. This con- 
viction was already fixed, and the order 
of worship established in dissenting 
assemblies long before the exodus of 
the Separatists and Puritans to Massa- 
chusetts. In their view the associa- 
tion of expository remarks with Bible 
reading redeemed the exercise from 
the stiff and heartless formalism of a 
merely repetitious “said” service, and 
rescued the churches from the offence 
of vain “Whbbling,” “dumb reading,” 
“papistical” mummery, and the cold 
round of “imposed” observance. 
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The early practice, however, could 
not have been of long continuance. 
John Cotton’s qualifying remark, “If 
there be time,” seems to indicate that 
early in his ministry the exercise had 
begun to be omitted in connection 
with the afternoon session; and Lech- 
ford’s statement, “He was wont, when 
I came first, to reade and expound a 
chapter also before sermon in the af- 
ternoon,” implies that this modifica- 
tion began to be accepted within 
eleven years after Boston was settled, 
and during the time of his residence 
there, from 1638 to 1641. Governor 
Hutchinson, in his history of the 
period which closed in 1692, refers to 
expository Bible reading as having 
been practiced “for several years,” and 
then “laid aside.” The Brattle Street 
Church in Boston, organized in 1699, 
in its letter inviting the Rev. Benja- 
min Coleman to become its first pastor, 
adds with reference to its adoption of 
Bible reading, this clause: “which is 
not practiced in other churches in 
New England.” 

It is manifest that long before the 
close of the century Bible reading had 
been abandoned in the pulpits of New 
England, but that the suspension came 
about so naturally and gradually as to 
leave hardly a trace of the process on 
record. The omission was of long 
continuance, and indeed passed in 
some churches into the opening years 
of the present century. Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, in a review in the New Eng- 
lander in 1855, says: “There are some 
who remember when the reading of 
the Bible was not known in the 
churches,” but that “within the last 
forty or fifty years it came in again.” 
Items relating to the renewal of the 
practice, which have been collected 
from many sources, confirm the cor- 
rectness of these statements. 

There were probably several reasons 
for this almost unnoticed discontinu- 
ance. Cotton Mather suggests that 
exposition was “hardly thought to be- 
long unto the work of a pastor”; and 
Dr. Bacon, that it “was a matter of 
convenience when the distinction be- 
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tween pastor and teacher passed 
away.” The exercise practically im- 
posed upon the minister and the con- 
gregation two discourses, often long, 
ineach half day. Anobjectiontowhich 
Cotton Mather refers in his discussion 
of the subject, is at least suggestive: 
“The gifts of some persons may be 
more profitably employed in some 
other way.” We can conceive that 
in unskillful hands the performance 
might be insufferably tedious. There 
are indeed clear intimations that, in 
a program so ponderous and so pro- 
tracted, the exercise fell by its own 
weight. The clause, “If there be 
time,” used with reference to the after- 
noon service, is suggestive of an influ- 
ential reason. Thus Governor Hutch- 
inson says: “Whether it was because 
this carried the service to too great 
length, or any other reason could be 
given for it, in a few years it was laid 
aside, except when it came in place 
of a sermon.” With “long conceived 
prayers” of an hour, interpretations 
almost as long, and sermons during 
which the hour glass was not in- 
frequently turned for the begin- 
ning of another hour, and with 
a second session nearly identical, it is 
not surprising that the people grew 
weary of the long infliction. 

At this time John Howe, the cele- 
brated non-conformist minister, was 
preaching in England. On frequently 
recurring fast days, as he informed Dr. 
Edmund Calamy, the editor of his 
works, it was his “common way to 
begin about nine in the morning, with 
a prayer for about a quarter of an 
hour,” “and afterwards read and ex- 
pounded a chapter or a psalm, in 
which he spent about three-quarters; 
then prayed for about an hour, 
preached for another hour, and prayed 
for about half an hour.” After about 
quarter of an hour’s “refreshment,” he 
“came again into the pulpit and 
prayed for another hour, and gave an- 
other sermon of about an hour’s 
length, and so concluded the service 
of the day about four o’clock in the 
evening with about half an hour or 





more in prayer,—a sort of service,” re- 
marks his biographer, “that few could 
have gone through with without inex- 
pressible weariness to themselves and 
their auditory.” 

The long service was an imported 
production to which the soil of the 
new world was not congenial. The 
busy, stirring New Englanders soon 
found themselves unequal to the strain 
of exercises measured by continuous 
hours, and sought relief by quietly 
leaving out the three-quarters of an 
hour of exposition often long drawn 
out by prosy expounders. Near the 
end of the century we find some indi- 
cations of a disposition to restore the 
Bible to its place in Sabbath worship. 
The Cambridge Platform, adopted in 
1680, affirms that “the Reading of 
Scriptures and hearing the Word,” 
etc., “are all parts of religious worship 
of God.” The Brattle Street or “Mani- 
festo” Church in Boston appears to 
have been the first to put the Bible 
again into the pulpit, which it did at 
its organization in 1699, judging it 
“most suitable and convenient that in 
their public worship Holy Scripture 
be read by the minister at his discre- 
tion.” There are traces of a renewed 
interest in the subject in the later 
years of Increase Mather, pastor of 
the North or Second Church in Bos- 
ton for sixty-two years from 1664. In 
a little pamphlet printed in 1712, con- 
taining “Some Remarks on a Pre- 
tended Answer to a Discourse Con- 
cerning the Lawfulness of Common 
Prayer Worship,” published twenty- 
three years before, he defends himself 
from the charge of opposing Bible 
reading in the churches and, while 
he urges the importance of exposi- 
tion whenever the Scriptures are thus 
read, admits that the minister who 
should “omit them” would not neces- 
sarily “fail in that which is some part 
of his duty.” His treatment is how- 
ever apologetic rather than positive, 
and determines nothing respecting his 
own practice. Cotton Mather a little 
later threw the weight of his power- 
ful influence in favor of reading the 
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Bible in course, whether with or with- 
out teaching thereon, and in_ his 
“Ratio Discipline,” published in 1726, 
enters into an extended argument, 
states the current objections, and 
quotes John Cotton as authority. 
The objections were: the want of 
Scriptural warrant; the fact thut each 
sermon contained much Scripture 
“with the advantage of being referred 
to its place in divinity;” that some 
ministers might not be gifted in that 
department; that some chapters may 
not be “so proper to be read publicly ;” 
and the danger of “inviting the neglect 
of the Bible” at home. It will be no- 
ticed that there is here no allusion to 
the old dread of ritualism. That issue 
was going out of sight. The subject 
was one of present practical utility. 
Mather says that the custom of read- 
ing “without explication and exhorta- 
tion upon it is practiced more and 
more, that most of the pastors appear 
disposed to it,” and that “to put the 


term ‘Dumb Reading’ to it 's esteemed 
improper and. .indecent;” but that “the 
Practice has not been so generally 


taken up as many have desired.” 

Thus at the end of the first quarter 
of the last century the subject was 
under consideration, a favorable senti- 
ment was growing, especially among 
ministers, and some churches were in- 
troducing the exercise. Subsequent 
proceedings in churches, as shown by 
records, manuscripts and _ personal 
recollections, prove conclusively that 
the movement was very slow in its 
progress, and that Bible reading in the 
churches did not become universal for 
more than three-quarters of a century. 

The re-introduction of Scripture 
reading, into the older, and its intro- 
duction into the newer churches, like 
the discontinuance, were so gradual 
and natural as to attract little notice, 
and leave no lasting impression. The 
people soon forgot that it had ever 
been otherwise. Comparatively few 
town and church histories and prob- 
ably few claurch records refer to such 
a change,—doubtless because in 
most instances it came about infor- 
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mally and was so much in accord with 
the proprieties of worship and the sen- 
timent of the worshippers. 

A few items culled from many 
sources will be sufficient to illustrate 
on the one hand the very tardy 
progress of the revival, and on the 
other the variety of agencies through 
which it was introduced. In some in- 
stances it was the vote of the church, 
often influenced by the wish of the pas- 
tor; in others, of the town or the par- 
ish; in some, the pastor acted on his 
own authority; and in others, the ini- 
tiative was taken by some prominent 
and influential man or woman, who 
presented a Bible for the purpose. 
The instances are very few in which 
there are any traces of opposition or 
even hesitation. 

As has been stated, the Brattk 
Street Church adopted the practice in 
1699, representing that in this respect 
it stood alone among the New Eng- 
land churches. In 1729 the proprie- 
tors of the New Brick Church voted 
‘that the Bible offered to the church 
by Captain Deering in order for the. 
minister’s reading and expounding be 
accepted, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed to make choice of a conven- 
ient place for laying the 
made use of.” After the 
tion of the First Cl 


Bible when 
re-organiza 
1urch in Salem, it 


was voted, December 27, 1736, “that 
the Scripture ke read as a part of pub- 
lic worship.” “On the Lord’s day,” 
April 24, 1737, “the Brethren” of the 
old South Church, Boston, “stayed 
and voted, That the Holy Scriptures 


be read in Public after the first praver 


in the morning and afternoon.” The 
Rev. J. Sewall writes: “May 1, wi 
began the Public Reading of the 


Scriptures.” “I read one chapter in 
Genesis, Mr. Prince one in Matthew 
I spoke a few words by way of expo 
sition and exhortation, then preached. 
The sermon was from 1 Thes., 5:27. 
‘I charge you by the Lord that this 
epistle be read unto all the holy breth- 
fen. ” 

The reading of the Scriptures was 
introduced into the First Church in 
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Sudbury in 1748 “without opposi- 
tion.” Drake, in his history of Boston, 
mentions the fact that in the New 
North Church, “About this time,” 
1749, “portions of the Bible began to 
be read between the first prayer and 
the singing before the sermon.” The 
Bible was presented by Nathaniel 
Holmes. May 20, 1750, “The First 
Church in Newburyport voted, nemine 
contra dicente, that the Scriptures be 
read in public on the Lord’s day.” 
David Wilder,in his History of Leom- 
inster, states that before the time of 
Rev. Francis Gardner “it had not been 
customary there to read the Bible as 
a part of the public worship on the 
Sabbath. This practice was intro- 
duced by him in 1765.” In the same 
year, 1765, The General Association 
of Connecticut took action on the sub- 
ject. “A motion was made to this 
Association concerning the decency 
and propriety of making the public 
reading of the Scriptures a part of the 
public worship in our churches; andas 
uniformity in said practice is greatly to 
be desired, this Association do earn- 
estly recommend it to the several par- 
ticular Associations to promote said 
practice among the several churches.” 
The Old South Church in Worcester, 
“1769, Lord’s day, Sept. 3d, voted 
thanks be given to Hon. John Chand- 
ler, Esqr., for his present of a hand- 
some folio Bible for public reading of 
the Scriptures, which laudable cus- 
tom was very unanimously come into 
by the church at one of their meetings 
some time before.” In the same year 
the exercise was introduced by the 
church in West Newbury. The Bible, 
“a handsome folio,” “to be read in 
public every Lord’s day” in the 
church in Shirley, was presented by 
Mrs. Gov. Hancock, in 1772; and the 
church voted that “They are sensible 
that the reading of the Scriptures in 
public is very commendable, and hope 
it will be really serviceable to them.” 
The Second Church in Newton voted 
soon after its organization in 1781, 
“That a portion of Scripture be read 
in public on each Lord’s day.” “Two 


years later Dr. Homer began to read 
and expound the Holy Scriptures.” 
The church in Holden voted, Sept. 15, 
1788, “That a Bible with explanations 
of the Scriptures shall be procured, — 
and that a portion out of the same may 
be read in lie of singing at the be- 
ginning of the exercises that part of 
the year when ’tis usual to sing five 
times a day.” In Framingham, Nov. 
22, 1792, “The church voted, at the 
request of the pastor, that the Scrip- 
tures should be read in publick on the 
Sabbath, and a Bible procured for 
that purpose.” “The town voted in 


March $8 for the purpose.” Tem- 
ple, in his History of North- 
field, has the following: “After 


the settlement of Mr. Mason,” 17y9, 
“and probably at his suggestion, 
the town voted to procure a Bible for 
the Meeting-house desk. Till this 
date reading the Scriptures was not a 
part of Sabbath worship, though 
many pastors had adopted the prac- 
tice a few years before.” 

At the close of the last century the 
Sunday reading of the Bible in 
churches of the prevailing order was 
by no means universal, although a 
beginning had been made a century 
before. Attention had again been 
called to the subject; and we find the 
Piscataqua Association of ministers, 
at a meeting held in 1792, discussing 
the question, “Is it the incumbent 
duty of ministers to read the Scrip- 
tures as a part of Public religious 
worship?” and voting: “That it would 
be for the edification of the churches 
to have the Scriptures read.” 

A brief entry in an ancient diary 
rescues from oblivion the fact that in 
Leicester, May 4, 1800, “Mr. Moore” 
— Rev. Zephaniah Swift Moore, after- 
ward president of Williams, and then 
first president of Amherst College — 
“introduced the exercises by reading 
the Bible the first time.” The book, 
an illustrated folio, was presented by 
Col. William Henshaw, adjutant gen- 
eral of the Provincial army in the 
opening year of the Revolutionary 
war. At Groton, “Lord’s day, Sept. 
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12, 1802, Brethren tarried. The pas- 
tor informed that the parish, being de- 
sirous the practice of reading a portion 
of the Holy Scripture in the forenoon, 
and another in the afternoon in Public 
Worship on the Sabbath, might be in- 
troduced here, had caused a suitable 
Bible to be procured for the purpose. 
Pastor called for observations; some 
for, none opposed. Voted without 
dissent.” According to Felt, the 
Tabernacle and South churches in 
Salem did not adopt the exercise till 
1806. Rev. E. O. Jameson, in his 
Historical Sermon, says of the West 
Church in Medway, that Bible reading 
“was proposed in church meeting, 
June 5, 1806, but objected to so 
strongly by brethren that a vote was 
not pressed at that meeting, but soon 
afterward it was voted.” This is the 
only instance thus far found in which 
there are indications of serious oppo- 
sition. 

Although the General Association 
of Connecticut had, as early as 1765, 
earnestly recommended the practice, 
there appears still to have been oc- 
casion for official consideration of the 
subject in the state forty-five years 
later. The Litchfield Consociation met 
in Litchfield, May 10, 1810, for the 
installation of Lyman Beecher as pas- 
tor of the church in that place. In the 
body were some of the most distin- 
guished Congregational clergymen of 
the state; and they improved the oc- 
casion by reassembling the next morn- 
ing, at six o'clock, for the considera- 
tion of several important matters. 
Among these, according to the record, 
was “Question I. Is it expedient that 
a portion of the Holy Scriptures 
should be read every Sabbath in our 
congregations? Decided in the af- 
firmative.” 

In such records of some of the older 
churches of Connecticut as have been 
consulted, no reference to the subject 
has been found; but this action of the 
Litchfield Consociation, taken in con- 
nection with the statement of Dr. Ba- 
con in 1855, that “within the last forty 
or fifty years” the practice “came in 


again,” confirms the conclusion that 
at least as late as 1810 there were 
churches in the state that had not 
adopted it. 

Programs of ordinations and in- 
stallations are perhaps more com- 
monly than any other items published 
in local histories. Inthe large number 
of reports of these interesting occa- 
sions which have been examined, no 
instance has yet been found in which, 
until several years after the opening 
of the present century, the reading of 
the Scriptures had a place. 

Bible reading, especially without 
comment, is manifestly a much more 
modern exercise in the non-liturgical 
churches than has been generally sup- 
posed. Citations might be multiplied ; 
although the results of wide inquiry 
confirm the conclusion that the intro- 
duction of the Scripture lesson was 
in most instances so informal, so 
much with common consent and with- 
out incident, as to be unrecorded. 
Those which have been given indicate 
the wide extent of the omission for at 
least a hundred and twenty-five years, 
the gradual and almost unnoticed 
process of renewal, the variety of 
agencies by which it was accom- 
plished, and the readiness alike of min- 
isters and congregations to accept it. 
They also show that in the earlier in- 
stances exposition and exhortation 
were still associated with the reading. 

The extreme deliberation in adopt- 
ing an exercise sO appropriate and 
natural, and withal so in accord with 
the sentiments of the people, will ap- 
pear less surprising when we consider 
their temper and training and the cir- 
cumstances of their time. They were 
self-reliant and independent. These 
qualities were nurtured and intensi- 
fied in those eventful years of their 
struggle for sustenance, for self 
preservation, and for national inde- 
pendence. New England was largely 
made up not, as now, of cities and vil- 
lages, but of small rural communities, 
scattered over wide areas and without 
the means of ready transit and easy 
communication, and therefore not in 
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close touch with one another. Great 
and pressing interests, personal, local 
and of state, preoccupied to a large 
extent their thought and energy; and 
the period was one in which church life 
languished, or was maintained with 
difficulty. Thus Christian communi- 
ties, with a common faith and mode of 
administration, might long differ in an 
important feature of their worship, 
and men so tenacious be tardily in- 
fluenced by the opinions of leading 
minds and the example of prominent 
churches. 

The conclusions derived from these 
data are that, as Governor Hutchinson 


says, “for several years” after the set- 
tlement of the colonies, the Bible was 
read in the New England churches, 
but always with exposition; that the 
exercise went gradually out of use, 
and that long before the close of the 
century it was abandoned; that in the 
early years of the eighteenth century 
a few churches returned to the ancient 
practice of Bible reading and exposi- 
tion, but that the advance was very 
gradual and slow; and that Bible read- 
ing with and especially without com- 
ment did not become universal until 
several years after the opening of the 
present century. 


THE “CONGRESS” AND THE “MERRIMAC.” 


THE STORY OF FREDERICK H. CURTIS, A GUNNER ON THE “ CONGRESS.” 


Retold by Frank Stedman Alger. 


HE stirring scenes in naval cir- 
cles during the past few months 
and the concentration of the 
battleships in the spring at Hamp- 
ton Roads recall to mind _ the 
spring of 1862, thirty-six years ago, 
when the eyes of the civilized world 
were turned to that spot, where the 
famous “Monitor” and “Merrimac” 
fought the celebrated duel that as- 
tonished all nations, and which 
changed the method of modern war- 
fare. For months prior to this famous 
duel, the people of the North were in 
an uncertain state as to what would 
become of their large seaport citiesand 
towns if the “Merrimac” succeeded 
in carrying all before her, as it was 
then expected that she would easily 
be able to do, there then being noth- 
ing in the Northern navy that could 
hope successfully to cope with the 
powerful ram. 
The day previous to the duel be- 
tween the “Monitor” and the “Merri- 





mac” the latter had created havoc 
in the fleet of naval vessels then an- 
chored in Hampton Roads off For- 
tress Monroe. In this fleet were the 
“Cumberland,” the “Congress” and 
the “Minnesota.” Wherever one of 
these names is mentioned, it is a re- 
minder of that eventful day when the 
“Merrimac” began in a leisurely way 
to exterminate the warships of the 
United States navy. After destroying 
the “Congress” and the “Cumber- 
land,” she returned to Norfolk at 
nightfall, intending to return the fol- 
lowing day and complete her work. 
The appearance on the scene that 
night of the little “Monitor” changed 
into victory what was generally be- 
lieved would end in the expulsion 
from Hampton Roads of the Union 
vessels and the taking of Fortress 
Monroe by the Confederate land 
forces a short distance away. 

The frigate “Congress,” which was 
burned on the day previous to the con- 
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flict between the “Monitor” and the 
“Merrimac,” was commanded by Capt. 
Joseph B. Smith, whose father was a 
native of Hanover, Massachusetts. 
On board the “Congress” was a young 
man by the name of Frederick H. Cur- 
tis, who also came from Hanover; 
and his story of that memorable day 
is an interesting one. Young Curtis 
enlisted in the navy at the Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, navy yard, and 
after a few months of blockading ser- 
vice at Wilmington, North Carolina, 
was transferred to the “Congress,” 
which had just returned from a ser- 
vice of several years at a South Amer- 
ican station. From early in January 
till March, 1862, the “Congress,” in 
company with the “Cumberland,” 
“Minnesota,” “Roanoke” and other 
vessels, lay off Newport News, oppo- 
site the Federal batteries, blockading 
the entrance to the James River, and 
shutting off all communication with 
either Richmond or Norfolk, the 
latter about twelve miles away. 
Fortress Monroe was about eight 
miles away, and the Confederate bat- 
teries on Sewall’s Point were only 
about six miles off. As spring opened, 
it was generally believed that an at- 
tempt. would soon be made by the 
rebels to drive away the fleet then 
blockading the mouth of the James. 
The rebel truce boats would appear 
every day and warn the war ships that 
they were soon coming out to sink 
the whole fleet. 

Saturday morning, the 8th of 
March, 1862, dawned calm and clear, 
and the crews on the various vessels 
were cleaning ship preparatory to the 
Sunday morning inspection. Young 
Curtis had been busy at his work all 
the morning, when he was summoned 
to the captain’s cabin to do some re- 
pairing. While engaged in the work, 
the captain began to talk with him, 
and asked him who he was, and where 
he came from. On being told that he 
came from Hanover, Massachusetts, 
the captaif became interested and 
said his father was also a native of 
that town. After a pleasant conversa- 
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tion with the captain, the young man 
returned to the deck, little realizing 
that this was the last time that he 
would ever see his captain alive. On 
returning to the deck the word was 
passed that the “Merrimac” was 
coming. Off towards Norfolk a black 
smoke could be seen, as the rebel ram 
made its way towards the Union fleet. 
Towards Sewall’s Point several small 
steamers were steaming in the direc- 
tion of Fortress Monroe. Orders 
were immediately given to clear the 
decks for action. The fourth cutter 
was ordered alongside at once, and 
orders were immediately sent ashore, 
the “Congress” at that time being the 
flagship. On leaving orders ashore, 
the cutter rowed to the “Cumberland,” 
which was then stationed about a gun- 
shot away from the “Congress,” and 
left orders for the captain. This was 
probably the last Union boat ever to 
go alongside the “Cumberland.” On 
returning to the “Congress,” it was 
to find intense excitement prevailing. 
The decks had been cleared and the 
guns run out ready for action. What 
followed may best be told in Mr. Cur- 
tis’ own words: 

“The ‘Merrimac’ was steaming 
slowly towards us, and every eye on 
the vessel was on her. Not a word 
was spoken, and the silence that pre- 
vailed was awful. The time seemed 
hours before she reached us. As the 
‘Merrimac’ steamed along by the 
‘Cumberland, the latter opened fire 
as soon as she got a broadside on the 
‘Merrimac.’ The ram did not reply 
to the fire of the ‘Cumberland,’ but 
kept steadily on her course towards 
the ‘Congress.’ She came within 
about fifty yards of us and demanded 
that we surrender, but our captain re- 
plied that he would see them in Hades 
first. On receiving this reply, the 
‘Merrimac’ opened on us. All I re- 
member about that broadside was of 
feeling something warm, and_ the 
next instant I found myself lying on 
the deck beside a number of my ship- 
mates. I was captain of No. 8 gun, 
and a shell from the ‘Merrimac’ came 
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into the porthole of gun No. 7, strik- 
ing the gun carriage, dismounting the 
gun, and sweeping the men about it 
back into a heap, bruised and bleed- 
ing. The shell struck right back of 
me and took my left-hand man. The 
‘Congress’ was in the meantime try- 
ing to swing around so as to bear 
broadside on the ‘Merrimac,’ but it 
being slack water, she was unable to 
do so. We returned their fire; but 
the order was soon given to repel 
boarders. We scrambled to the deck 
with the expectation that the crew of 
the ‘Merrimac’ were about to board 
‘us. The ram kept up a continual fire 
at us for a short time, and then hauled 
off and steamed towards the ‘Cum- 
berland.’ She ran into the ‘Cumber- 
land’ with her long iron nose and 
struck her in her starboard side. She 
then backed off and got aground. 

“In the meantime the rebel gun- 
boats ‘Yorktown’ and ‘Jamestown’ 
came down the river from the direc- 
tion of Richmond and began to pelt 
our fleet at long range. Their shots 
failed to do much damage, but we 
returned their fire and got a shell into 
the boiler of one of them, and she 
blew up. At the beginning of the 
bombardment, the Union war ships 
‘Minnesota’ and ‘Roanoke,’ lying near 
Fortress Monroe, started towards us 
to help drive back the intruder. The 
‘Minnesota’ got aground about a mile 
away, and the ‘Roanoke’ got fright- 
ened and put back to her station near 
the fort. The ‘Minnesota’ began to 
shell the ‘Merrimac,’ but she was too 
far away to do much damage. The 
‘Merrimac’ had by this time got afloat 
again, and she was doing fearful exe- 
cution, firing into the fated ‘Cumber- 
land, which was rapidly sinking. 

“We had succeeded in swinging the 
‘Congress’ around broadside with the 
‘Merrimac,’ and kept up a steady fire 
at her. Our shots, however, did her 
little damage. They would strike her 
and glance off into the water beyond. 
The ‘Cumberland’ was rapidly sink- 
ing, and the crew were trying to save 
themselves in the best way they could. 


A small launch was towing astern, and 
some of the crew piled into that and 
made their escape to the shore. Others 
jumped” into the water and swam 
ashore, and others climbed to the 
rigging where they remained until the 
firing had ceased. The rebels did not 
attempt to trouble them; but out of 
a crew of about four hundred only 
about half of them survived. 

“We were kept pretty busy shelling 
the ‘Merrimac,’ and after she had de- 
stroyed the ‘Cumberland’ she turned 
her attention to us. About this time 
our vessel took fire in the wardroom 
from a shell exploding there. It was 
very near the after magazine, and it 
became necessary to flood the maga- 
zine at once to prevent our being 
blown up. The fire company was 
immediately ordered to fight fire and 
soon had its pumps at work. It was 
a pretty busy time aboard just then, 
and the men were much excited. Our 
little powder boy,a lad of only thirteen 
years of age, would bring us ammuni- 
tion, with the tears streaming down 
his cheeks. He had pure grit and 
stuck to his duties like a man. The 
order was then passed for us to cease 
firing, and our colors were struck. 
My gun was loaded at the time, and, 
although the order had been given to 
cease firing, I pulled the lanyard and 
fired what proved to be the last shot 
ever fired on board the fated ‘Con- 
gress.’ 

“As soon as our colors were struck, 
it was learned that our captain had 
been killed. He was struck in the 
head by a piece of flying shell early in 
the fight, just as he was coming down 
off the quarter to the main deck. The 
news of his death caused a gloom to 
settle over the whole ship. We then 
began to pay attention to the wounded 
who were lying about the decks. 
With the assistance of one of my ship- 
mates, I picked up one of the men of 
my gun who had his foot shot off, and 
carried him below. His wounds were 
fatal, and he died soon after. The 
sight in the cockpit was an awful one. 
Wounded and dead were lying all 
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around, and cries of anguish filled the 
air. On returning to the main deck, 
we were ordered below by the officer 
of the deck. The officer was very 
much excited and had his sword in his 
hand. His name was Buchanan, and 
his brother was then in command of 
the ‘Merrimac.’ When we got on 
ceck the crew were making prepa- 
rations to get ashore. Most of the 
boats had been shot away, but the 
crew were lowering the others, and 
everybody seemed to think only of 
getting away from the vessel. As I 
was standing in the port, the fourth 
cutter came alongside full of men. 
As she came abreast, one of my ship- 
mates, Jesse H. Jewett, came rushing 
through the port and swung himself 
out and hung on by his hands. He 
had been fighting the fire below, and 
his hair was singed from his head and 
his back was badly burned. I hailed 
the cutter and said, ‘For God’s sake, 
takethismanaboard.’ They hovetoand 
took him aboard. His injuries were 
fatal, and I helped bury him in the 
sand the next day. Another boat fol- 
lowed the fourth cutter, and the rebels 
began to fire musket shots at them. 
The coxswain of one of the boats 
stood up in the stern sheets and 
waved his hands at them derisively, 
for which act he was heartily cheered 
by those on board the ‘Congress.’ 
About this time the word was passed 
that a tug was steaming towards us. 
She was seen in the distance coming 
swiftly towards the ‘Congress.’ She 
was flying the French flag, and at first 
we did not know whether she was a 
friend or foe. We soon found out 
that it was the rebel tug boat ‘Teaser,’ 
and that she was flying the French 
flag in honor of a French war ship 
then anchored in Hampton Roads. 
She steamed alongside, and her offi- 
cers and men boarded us and ordered 
us to go aboard of her. Some of the 
men went, and the officers, what were 
left of them, the captain, the pilot, 
sailing masteg, and second lieutenant, 
having been killed. Some of the 
rebels acted like crazy men and would 
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drive our men about like cattle. They 
became so abusive that one of our 
men, a darky, shot one of them. I did 
not think much of such treatment, and 
went below. The sharpshooters on 
shore had got the range of the rebel 
tug, and began to fire on her. The 
fire became so hot that the tug was 
forced to cast off and leave the ‘Con- 
gress.’ By so doing the rebels left sev- 
eral of our officerswhom they had per- 
mitted to return on board the ‘Con- 
gress’ to get their clothing. The cap- 
tain of the “Teaser? was afterwards 
court-martialed at Norfolk for per- 
mitting these officers to escape. I saw 
the captain when he came on board 
the ‘Congress,’ and thought him a 
brave man. He was smoking a cigar 
and seemed to be very cool. When 
he saw what havoc the shots from the 
‘Merrimac’ had done on board, he 
said: ‘My God, this is terrible. I wish 
this war was over.’ After the tug had 
cast off from the ‘Congress,’ the ‘Mer- 
rimac’ began to fire into us again, and 
then hauled out abreast of the bat- 
teries on Sewall’s Point and began to 
shell the soldiers’ camps at Newport 
News. 

“When I reached the post where my 
gun was stationed, I found a bucket 
lanyard hanging out of the port, 
which had been used to draw water 
to extinguish the fire in the ward- 
room. I swung myself out and 
dropped into the water. I sank well 
under, and on rising to the surface 
picked up my hat and started for the 
shore. The water about me was filled 
with men. Keeping as far away from 
them as possible, I started for the 
shore nearly half a mile away. I 
soon found that I had undertaken 
quite a job and that if I hurried I 
would surely become exhausted and 
drown. I saw several of my com- 
rades drown, but was powerless to 
help them. In time I reached the 
shore, but on leaving the water I was 
so weak that I was hardly able to 
stand. After resting, I started over 
back of a little ravine, and there found 
some clothing v-hich was lying on the 
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ground to dry, and exchanged it for 
mine, which was wringing wet. The 
shells from the ‘Merrimac’ were flying 
over my head, and I started for the 
soldiers’ camp in the distance, where 
I found several of my comrades. We 
remained there a short time and then 
started to return to the shore. A 
shell passed near enough for us to feel 
the wind of it, and we put back under 
the bank. We started for the beach 
again, and I went over to where our 
batteries were. Here I found that 
there were only two guns that were in 
condition. One of the guns had a 
shell rammed half way home, and an- 
other was disinounted. As I stood 
there a shell from the ‘Merrimac’ 
struck the hospital and passed 
through it. It struck in the sand, and 
one of the men from the ‘Congress,’ 
who was helping the soldiers man the 
guns, was covered all over. He was 
not hurt, but was pretty thoroughly 
frightened. 

“The ‘Minnesota’ still lay aground. 
She was keeping up a continual fire 
at the ‘Merrimac,’ but her shots did 
not seem to do a great deal of damage. 
It was now getting to be nearly dark, 
and a dozen or more of us began to 
talk of getting back to the ‘Congress,’ 
to get our clothing, and, if pos- 
sible, to get some of the wounded 
ashore. A party of us started down 
the beach and found a boat, which was 
partly filled with water. The ‘Mer- 
rimac’ lay just abreast of us, and as 
we were tipping the water out of the 
boat she fired two shots at us. The 
grapeshot struck the water a few feet 
from us, and we were forced to aban- 
don all thoughts of using that boat 
at least. We then started down the 
beach and found another small boat 
drawn up on the beach. The ‘Con- 
gress’ was now between us and the 
‘Merrimac,’ and we soon launched the 
boat and started for our ship, keep- 
ing as much out of sight of the ‘Mer- 
rimac’ as possible. It was getting to 
be quite dark when we got on board 
ship again. The ‘Merrimac’ was get- 
ting under way to return to Norfolk, 
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and the firing was about over. As she 
passed along to return to Norfolk, the 
brave ‘Minnesota’ gave her a parting 
shot. We were not sorry to see the 
rebel ram depart, but we all expected 
to see her back the next day to com- 
plete the destruction of the fleet. 

“On our arrival on board the ‘Con- 
gress,’ we found about twenty men 
and a few officers, those who had been 
left by the rebel tug. They wanted 
us to take the captain’s body on board, 
-—and this was done. A number of the 
wounded, whom it was deemed advis- 
able to move, were also taken aboard. 
I started down to the gun deck to get 
some of my clothing and a little box 
that I had there. The vessel was still 
on fire in the wardroom; we had sup- 
posed the fire had been extinguished 
early in the day. The smoke was so 
thick and stifling below decks that it 
was almost impossible to see any- 
thing; but with the aid of the cook, 
a little Irishman, who had a small 
piece of candle, we managed to get our 
belongings, and returned to the spar 
deck. The carpenter wanted to get 
the men below and try to put out 
the fire. I told him that it would be 
useless to try to put the fire out, as 
the smoke was so dense below that the 
men would suffocate, and I did not be- 
lieve that we would be able to do it. 
We then made preparations to leave 
the ship, little realizing what the mor- 
row would bring forth. As we ap- 
proached the shore the beach was 
lined with soldiers from the camps 


near by, and the sailors from 
the ‘Congress’ were invited to 
spend the night with them. I 


went with a party of the 5th Indi- 
ana, and shall never forget their kind- 
ness to us poor stranded sailors. Late 
in the night we were all awakened by 
a loud explosion, which was found to 
be the forward magazine of the ‘Con- 
gress.’ The fated vessel was soon a 
mass of flames, and it was with feel- 
ings of sorrow that we saw her burn to 
the water’s edge. 

“There was not much more sleep 
in that camp that night, and it was a 
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long and dreary night to us. We all 
expected to be taken prisoners the 
next day, as we had heard that Ma- 
gruder was then marching down from 
Yorktown with 10,000 men, and as 
they had the assistance of the ‘Merri- 
mac,’ we did not see what could pre- 
vent the place from falling into the 
hands of the rebels. Soon after mid- 
night we could hear a great cheering 
on board the ‘Minnesota.’ We sup- 
posed then that she had got afloat 
once more; but in the morning we 
learned that the cheering was caused 
by the arrival of the little ‘Monitor,’ 
which had hauled up alongside the 
‘Minnesota’ We could not see 
the ‘Monitor’ from where we 
were, for she was on the other 
side of the ‘Minnesota.’ About 
three o’clock in the morning a 
boat load of sutlers’ store came over 
from Pig’s Point with four men in 
her. They supposed the place was 
then in rebel hands, but they soon 
learned their mistake, as the soldiers 
soon cleaned them out of all they had. 
So the night wore away, the scenes 
all about us full of excitement. Off 
across the water was the poor ‘Con- 
gress,’ a seething mass of flames, and 
we watched her as she burned to the 
water’s edge. Some of the guns on 
board the fated ship had been left 
loaded, and as fast as the guns grew 
hot they exploded. One of the shots 
struck a small schooner lying near 
and sunk her. 

“The Sabbath morning dawned 
bright and clear. It was indeed a 
beautiful morning. The warm sun 
shone over what should have been a 
quiet scene; but here it did not seem 
at all like Sunday. Ammunition trains 
were coming in from Fortress Mon- 
roe, and the troops were getting into 
line to march out and meet Magruder. 
Everything was bustle, and it was fully 
expected that there would be a fight 
that day. After watching the troops 
for some time I strolled away to the 
beach, where_a number of the crew 
of the ‘Congress’ had congregated. 
We kept our eyes anxiously in the di- 
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rection of Norfolk, and between six 
and seven o’clock we saw the ‘Merri- 
mac’ coming. Just ahead of her were 
several transports coming out from 
Sewall’s Point. These transports 
were all loaded with troops, and it was 
evidently their intention to land over 
where we were. They did not know, 
however, that the little ‘Monitor’ had 
arrived during the night. They soon 
found that the Yankees had turned a 
new trick on them. As the transports 
came along, the ‘Monitor’ steamed 
out from near the ‘Minnesota’ and 
fired several shots at them. They put 
back to Sewall’s Point much faster 
than they came out. 

“The ‘Merrimac’ was not daunted 
at the strange looking craft, and she 
steamed boldly towards her. The 
‘Monitor’ stood her ground, and we 
on shore awaited the onslaught with 
much interest. To tell the truth, we 
did not have much faith in the ‘Moni- 
tor’; we all expected to see the ‘ Merri- 
mac’ destroy her. The ‘Monitor’ 
waited until the rebel ram got within 
a short distance, and in answer to a 
shot from the ‘Merrimac’ began one 
of the grandest fights between two 
war vessels that the world had ever 
seen. We soon saw that the ‘Merri- 
mac’ had met a worthy antagonist; 
and, as the fight wore on, our faith in 
the little ‘cheese box’ began to grow. 
All through the calm Sabbath morn- 
ing, from seven until twelve o’clock, 
the battle raged. Sometimes it 
seemed as if one would win, and then 
the other. At times the two boats 
would touch each other, and each was 
pouring its deadly fire into the other. 
The ‘Merrimac’ would try its best to 
run the ‘Monitor’ down; but she 
would always round to again all right. 
I watched the fight from the top of a 
tree, and although I could not tell 
who the victor would be, I saw that 
the ‘Monitor’ was holding her own 
and that the ‘Merrimac’ would not 
have her own way in the work of de- 
stroying the rest of our fleet in Hamp- 
ton Roads. About noon the ‘Merri- 
mac’ seemed to be crippled, and she 
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started slowly back 
to Norfolk. We 
soon learned that ©* 
she was in a sink- | 


ing condition, and 
our joy knew no 
bounds. All on 


shore cheered the 
brave little ‘Moni- | 
tor’ until they were 
hoarse, and many 
hugged one another 
for joy to know 
that the hated rebel 
ram was whipped. 
So closed two of 
the most anxious 
and thrilling days 
of my experience 
in the war. 

“Of the four 
hundred and fifty 
men on board the 


‘Congress,’ only 
one hundred and 
seventy-five were 
saved, includ- 
ing about thirty 
who were taken 
prisoners. That 


Sunday night what 
remained of the 
crew of the ‘Con- 
gress’ were sent to 
Fortress Monroe; 
and the next day 
we were assigned to the several 
war ships lying off the fort. Some 
were put on the ‘Minnesota,’ and 
some on the ‘Roanoke.’ We were 
soon on our way to North Carolina 
on the gunboat of Commodore 
Barney, to join Burnside’s expedition, 
after which we returned to the James 
River and supported the Army of the 
Potomac in the Seven Days’ fight. We 
assisted the army every day and saw 
some pretty hard fighting.” 

So ends Mr. Curtis’s story. Since 
the war the crew of the “Congress” 
have become pretty thoroughly scat- 
tered over the country, and a reunion 
of the survivors of that memorable 
davin Hampton Roads has never been 
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FREDERICK H. CURTIS, 
From a photograph taken when a member of the ship’s 
crew, ‘‘Congress,” in 1862. 
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held. Last year 
Mr. Curtis and his 
wife made a trip 
to the scene of the 
battle, and, while 
calling at the Ports- 
mouth navy yard, 
he met one of his 
comrades whom he 
had not seen since 
that day. He had 
supposed that the 
man was dead, and 
the meeting of the 
two old comrades 
was a most affect- 
ing one. This 
man, Mr. John T. 
Lawrence, is an 
employee of the 
‘ navy yard at Ports- 
mouth. Through 
him Mr. Curtis 
found traces. of 
other shipmates 
who were in the 
“Congress” on that 
fated day, and after 
his return home he 
began to communi- 
cate with them. A 
few weeks ago, in 
response to urgent 
invitations, he 


made a trip to 
New York and 
visited his old companions. Of those 


that are now living, all, so far as 
is known, in this part of the coun- 
try, are John Pierce of Hingham, 
Mass., William Bangs of Boston, 
Franklin Ryder, Robert Roper and 
James Sheverly of Brooklyn, and 
John T. Lawrence of Portsmouth, Va. 
The meeting of the old shipmates in 
New York was a happy one, and the 
experiences of the day when the 
“Congress” went down were pretty 
thoroughly discussed by these men, 
boys then, who stood by their guns 
and fired shot after shot into the 
“Merrimac” when their ship was be- 
ing riddled with shot and shell and on 
fire between the decks below. 





DAWN. 
By H. Hobart Nichols. 


The moon that reigned so royally 
and bright 
Pales now before the host of coming 


ay, 

And in her shame steals silently 
away 

As all her starry court is put to 
flight. 

The broad east quickens with a rosy 
light, 

The slumbering earth enwrapped in 
sombre gray 

Bestirs itself and wakes as the first 


ray 

Of golden light is flashed athwart the 
night. 

The distant hills shake off the mist 
and rise 

To bathe their summits in the mel- 
low glow, 

While veiled in mystery the hamlet 
lies. 

Within a humble cottage, bending 
low, 

A father looks upon his newly 
born,— 

In its uncertain life ’tis also dawn. 


























TWILIGHT. 
By H. Hobart Nichols. 


A tender light pervades the western 

The gold-flecked clouds have melted 
into gray 

And in their dying splendor passed 
away, 

While Nature hums her sweetest 
lullaby. 

The fields that cap the hill with 
wheat and rye, 

The sister hills o’erspread with new- 
mown hay, 

And distant groves of stately pine 
and bay 

Sink silently to sleep, for night is 
nigh. 

A brook that softly murmurs as it 
flows 

Between the hills into the gathering 
gloom 

Repeats the sky in all its tender hue 

Along a path there moves a man 
who shows 

The heavy weight of many years— 
on whom 

The twilight hour of life has fallen 
too. 
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THE HOME OF JOSH BILLINGS. 


By Edith Parker Thomson. 


EW sections of New England are 
so rich in historic and literary 
memories as the Berkshire Hills. 

Bryant was born and bred among 
them. So was Mark Hopkins, who 
raised Williams College to so high a 
position and achieved a higher per- 
sonal eminence as an educator than 
any other American. The famous 
Field family, in which Justice Field of 
the Supreme Court and David Dudley 
and Cyrus W. and Henry M. Field 
were brothers, was a Stockbridge fam- 
ily. The first of American women to 
achieve noteworthy literary success 
wasalso a native of Stockbridge. Cath- 
erine Sedgwick’s stories of early New 
England life, many of whose scenes 
were laid among the Berkshires, were 
translated into French, German, 
Italian and Swedish, spreading 
abroad the fame of this beautiful re- 
gion. Col. Ephraim Williams, that 
doughty Revolutionary fighter, whose 
name lives on in Williams College, 
was a Berkshire pioneer. Many of 
the early settlers were from promi- 
nent families of Framingham, Natick 
and Plymouth, interested in mission- 
ary work among the Stockbridge In- 








LANESBOROUGH IN 1840. 


dians; and in the midst of this work 
for the Indians Jonathan Edwards 
wrote his “Freedom of the Will.” In 
later days Holmes and Longfellow 
and Hawthorne dearly loved their 
quiet retreats at Pittsfield and Lenox 
and Stockbridge; and these are but a 
few of the great names that add lustre 
to this region. 

In one of the most charming parts 
of Berkshire County somewhat re- 
mote from the railroad, lies a little 
town now often overlooked by tour- 
ists. wanesborough, however, is 
worthy of notice, not only because of 
its once prominent place in Massachu- 
setts history, but also for its connec- 
tion with the Yankee humorist, Henry 
Wheeler Shaw, better known as 
“Josh Billings.” 

The fashion of a people’s jests 
changes, as well as the fashion in 
dress. Josh Billings, like many an- 
other comic writer whose name was 
on every one’s lips some years ago, is 
seldom quoted now; yet to the student 
of New England he will always 
possess significance, for he repre- 
sents in a remarkable degree the 
peculiar element of humor that exists 

in the typi- 
cal Yankee 
character. Who 
but one imbued 
~ with the deeply 
religious _ spirit 
of his Puritan 
fathers, who 
made a solemn 
thing even of a 
jest, could turn 
em his mirth to 
= such good ac- 
count in point- 
ing a moral as 
Josh Billings? 
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**Josh Billings.” 


“Menny people,” 
time trieing to find the hole whar sin got 
into the world. If two men brake through 
the ice into a mill-pond, they had better 
hunt for some good hole tew get out rather 
than get into a long argument about the 
hole they cum to fall in.” 

“There is a great deal of religion in this 
world that is like a life preserver, only put 
on at the moment of extreme danger, and 
then half the time put on hind side before.” 

“Sin in the soul iz like a slivver in the 
flesh; mortifikashun iz the natral way tew 
git rid ov it.” 

“Next to a klear conshunce for solid 
comfort cums an eazy boot. Try both.” 


It would be hard to find a more 
graphic description than his few 
piquant lines give us of the old fash- 


he says, “spend their 


ioned pedlar, familiar not many years 
ago in every country village: 


“Joel Briggs waz born down east, his hight 
waz 6 foot 2; 

His panterloons waz striped, and hitched 
beneath his shu. 

Joel Briggs a pedlar waz, a pedlar ov re- 
noun, 

He dealt in tin war and sitch, and druv 
from town to town. 

His kart waz a karavan, piled hi with every 
kind 

Ov dikker yu kould name, besides sumthin 
hitched behind.” 


Mr. Shaw’s humor does not perhaps 
provoke a downright laugh so often 
as the humor of some others; it rather 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF JOSH BILLINGS, 


makes us laugh to ourselves. He was 
himself a quiet, unassuming man; and 
one who had known him for vears tes- 
tifies that he never saw him smile 
when saying even the wittiest things. 
This very fact enabled him to express 
so well the fun which an old-time New 
England countryman most enjoyed. 
The true Yankee knows well how to 
“laugh inside” and to crack jokes with 
a sober face. We can easily imagine 
the amused chuckle with which some 
farmer would greet these sayings,— 
how his keen eyes would twinkle and 
the corners of his mouth faintly twitch 
in spite of himself as he revelled in 
their quaint drollery and shrewd com- 
mon sense. 

Josh Billings first became generally 
known through his contributions to 
the New York Weekly. But the imme- 
diate and striking success of his books 
is seldom paralleled, at least in the 
realm of humor. His “Farmer’s All- 
minax,” published in 1870, reached a 
sale of 90,000 copies in the first year, 
117,000 in the second, and 100,000 in 
the third. For some time he averaged 
eighty lectures in a season, which lec- 
tures were detivered in all parts of the 
country. 


Applying to Josh Billings the test 
of his own definition, that humor im- 
plies “a thing that is ludicrous and at 
the same time true,” he was indeed a 
genuine humorist. He could put forth 
literary power on occasion, as many 
of his articles and bits of verse prove; 
but his genius lay in pure humor with- 
out additional literary qualities to 
recommend it. Hence the wonderful 
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popularity with which his writings 
burst upon the public has not endured. 
The quaint spelling, on which both he 
and Artemus Ward so much relied, 
was but a weak prop, and could not 
stand the stress of time. 

The little town where Josh Billings 
was born and where he gained his 
keen insight into the life of the New 
England farmer owes its name to a 
woman. When in 1765 Governor 
Bernard found it necessary to incor- 
porate the rapidly growing settle- 
ments in the western hills of Massa- 
chusetts, he gave the name of Berk- 
shire to the county, for the sake of his 
old home in England; and one of the 
small towns he called Pittsfield, in 
honor of the great prime minister. But 
what was then the chief town in the 
newly opened region he named for the 
Countess of Lanesborough, the wife 
of one of his privy councillors, whose 
beauty and popularity had won for her 
the title of “Lovely Lanesborough” in 
the Boston society of that day. The 
full name, “Lovely Lanesborough,” 
might well be accorded the village 
also. It is located five miles north of 
Pittsfield, in a beautiful valley, with 
the clear waters of Pontoosuc Lake 
stretching like a bright mirror at its 
southern border, while at the head of 
the long blue line of hills that shut it in 
from the outside world rises the sturdy 
summit of old Greylock, the loftiest 
peak in the region and in Massachu- 
setts. From the high hill near the 
centre of the town, Pontoosuc and 
Onota lakes and the Cheshire reser- 
voir are plainly visible. This view is 
doubly charming if seen in the early 
morning when the mist hangs low in 
the hollows, forming here and there 
another phantom lake. 

When Josh Billings was born, in 
1818, and for some years following, 
beside the natural beauty of the place, 
there was plenty of opportunity to ob- 
serve the busy life of a prosperous 
New England town. Lanesborough 
contained in its earlier days five hotels, 
three tanneries and two cloth dressing 
factories, as well as several grist mills 
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and stores, while $200,000 worth of 
marble was sent from its quarries to 
various parts of the country. The po- 
sition taken by the town also in intel- 
lectual and political movements was 
no insignificant one. When Massa- 
chusetts was on the point of re- 
jecting the new Constitution of the 
United States, Jonathan Smith from 
Lanesborough addressed the State 
convention and won it over to the side 
of ratification. The chief hill in Lanes- 
borough is named Constitution Hill 
in honor of the event. Daniel Web- 
ster afterwards 
said of Jonathan 
Smith that “of all 
the men he had 
known this was 
the one most char- 
acterized by sound 
sense,correct prin- 
ciples, and a cor- 
rect judgment as 
to public affairs.” 
The first definite 
movement to plant 
the Episcopal 
Church in all the 
larger towns of 
Massachusetts was 
due to a dtlegate 
from the Lanes- 
borough Episco- 


THE 
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pal parish;* and it was the men 
of Lanesborough who laid the foun- 
dation of those local agricultural so- 
cieties which have since done so much 
for farming interests in New England. 

The frequent disparaging mention 
of dogs in Josh Billings’s ““Farmer’s 
Allminax” and other writings makes 
it seem likely that Lanesborough had 
more than its share of these faithful 
friends of mankind. 

*The student of Lanesborough history is referred to a 
sermon by Rev. Charles J. Palmer, preached at St. Luke's 


Church, Lanesborough, in 1892, on the r5oth anniversary 
of the town. 
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“If i had 4 fust rate dogs i would name 
the best ov them ‘Doubttfull,’ and all the 
other 3 ‘Useless.’ ” 

“Don’t keep but one dog; no one but a 
pauper kan afford to keep three.” 

“There is no man so poor but what he 
kan afford to keep 1 dog,—and i hav seen 
them so poor that they could afford to 
keep 3.” 


Certain it is, at all events, that on a 
motion of the representative from 
Lanesborough, the Massachusetts 
Legislature enacted that the proceeds 
of the dog tax should be used for the 
support of public libraries. The 
3erkshire town reaped so large a 
harvest from this measure that it is 
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the humorist, is the seventh in direct 
descent from the great Plymouth 
governor. 

With the coming of the railroads to 
the surrounding towns which were 
more conveniently located for railroad 
purposes, Lanesborough lost its pres- 
tige. It is now little more than a 
farming community, with its two 
or three little brick churches, its 
tiny post office and town hall, 
and its simple homes _ clustered 
about the long main road which 
leads to Pittsfield. Its trading 
life is centred in the single country 
store, which further serves in the 
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now said to possess a public library 
larger in proportion to its size than 
Boston itself. 

Among the influential men sent out 
from Lanesborough were sturdy old 
Governor Briggs and Henry Shaw, 
the father of the humorist, whose high 
character and mental powers won him 
the election to Congress a few months 
before he had reached the required 
age. At Washington his influence 
was greatly felt, and Daniel Webster 


counted him among his warmest 
friends. Descendants of William 
Bradford also made their home in 


Lanesborough, and on the old Brad- 
ford farm near Lake Onota, still an 
object of interest, Josh Billings found 
his bride. Mrs. Shaw, the widow of 


LAKE, 


evening as a rendezvous for the dis- 
cussion of weighty village matters. 
A few summer visitors are attracted 
to the place by its picturesque scenery 
and rustic quiet, or come to look cu- 
riously at the huge white boulders left 
by the glaciers ages ago, one of which 
is a remarkable freak of nature. An 
immense rock of many tons’ weight 
is balanced on the point of another 
rock so nicely that once the touch of a 
hand might sway it. This delicate bal- 
ance was destroyed some years ago 
by a party of experimenters, who 
made wanton use of dynamite; but 
the rock is still one of the famous 
sights of the region. 

No one can spend a day in Lanes- 
borough without learning something 
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of the quaint humorist whose memory 
pervades the place. The principal 
summer boarding house was once his 
home. It stands on the main road 
just above the centre of the village, 
well shaded by fine old elms, for 
which Berkshire County is __ fa- 
mous. Its stately porch of imported 
marble and the graceful spiral stair- 
case which adorns its broad hall give 
it a charm not found in the 
ordinary country home- 
stead. The pleasure which 
Mr. Shaw had anticipated 
in it was short-lived. An 
iron foundry was built al- 
most directly across the 
road, making such a blot 
on the landscape that he 
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abandoned his home. The foundry, 
which was three or four miles from 
the ore bed and five miles in another 
direction from the railroad, was soon 
closed, as might have been expected. 
It stayed just long enough to drive 
the best families from the town. 
Across the fields, a quarter of a mile 
from the centre of the village, stands 
the old farmhouse where the humor- 
ist was born. The farm lands, in 
front of the house, slope down towards 
the main road, giving to every trav- 
eller through*the village an unob- 
structed view of the little homestead. 


FROM BALANCE 


JOSH BILLINGS. 


Its location renders the house doubly 
conspicuous. It stands close to Con- 
stitution Hill which lies within the 
limits of the farm, and thus the best 
of the historic as well as of the lit- 
erary associations of the old town 
cluster about this spot. The hill is 
visible in the landscape for miles 
around, and one soon learns to recog- 
nize it by the single giant tree: that 


BALANCE 


ROCK, 
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crowns its summit, and to watch for 
the first glimpse of it in the distance 
as he leaves the busy main street of 
Pittsfield behind, and turns into the 
Lanesborough road. Greatest pains 
have been taken to preserve this tree 
intact as a landmark, while all smaller 
trees and shrubs in its vicinity are 
kept carefully cleared away. 

The neighborhood of the farm- 
house abounds in interesting and pic- 
turesque nooks. One curious retreat 
is Constitution Cave, in which, we 
must believe, young Henry Shaw 
once found much boyish delight. The 
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low entrance to the cave is concealed 
just within the edge of the woods on 
Constitution Hill. Another cave still 
more remarkable than this lies just 
beyond the borders of the farm, in 
which a tiny spring has its source. 
The streamlet, after flowing a short 
distance, disappears under ground, 
then breaks out once more, only to 
disappear and reappear again a little 
way farther on. 

Standing in the doorway of the 
Shaw homestead one may look across 
to the small house so long the home 
of Governor Briggs, which is still in 
excellent condition, and to the little 
court house where he first began to 
practise law. The house and lands 
of the Shaw farm long since passed 
out of the possession of the family. 
The place is now the residence of one 
of the oldest inhabitants of the town, 
and still supplies a living for the 
small family who make it their home. 
It was no doubt here at his early farm 
duties that the future Josh Billings 
first learned, as his successors have 
had to do, that 


“He who by farmin’ wood git rich 

Must dig and ho, and plant and sich; 

W ork hard awl day, sleep hard awl nite, 
Save evry cent, and not git tite.” 


OF 
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Although the humorist led for 
many years a roving life, acting in 
turn as farmer, coal operator, steam- 
boat captain and real estate agent, and 
never writing a line till after he was 
forty-five years old, the farm life amid 
which his boyhood was passed deeply 
colored all his writings. It is true that 
he soon outgrew the little farm in 
Lanesborough, and even the town it- 
self when it began to stagnate, yet he 
never lost his fondness for it nor 
ceased to regard it as his home. The 
first object of interest pointed out to 
the visitor as he approaches the town 
from Pittsfield is the little cemetery 
by the roadside, whose most conspic- 
uous monument is the simple, rough- 
hewn granite stone raised to the mem- 
ory of the humorist. It was his wish 
to be remembered even in death by his 
cnosen pseudonym; and the name 
Josh Billings is cut in large letters on 
the rough face of the stone; his full 
name on the smooth upper surface, 
with the dates of his birth and death, 
can only be seen by one standing close 
beside it. Josh Billings died in Mon- 
terey, California, in October, 1885, 
three thousand miles away; but the 
little town which he loved became his 
last resting place. 
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A SARCOPHAGUS. 
By Abbie Farwell Brown. 
[the were a prince and princess, fair and young, 


Their glorious lives of royal lineage sprung; 
And still their marble figures, side by side, 
Wear the brave crowns whose pomp the minstrels sung. 


Theirs was the honor, great their praise and pride; 
Yet what avail? For in their bloom they died. 

O pale, cold faces, passionless and still! 
O pulseless hands, to clasp of love denied! 


So close they lie, yet neither knows a thrill, 

The marble touch to touch is icy chill, 
Their dull eyes signal no responsive flame, 

No quicker breaths their stony bosoms fill. 


And gazing on these sculptured forms of fame 
The chill of death steals over all my frame, 

The hot blood freezes at my glowing heart,— 
Lean closer, Love, and whisper me my name. 


Are you and I of their pale tomb a part? 
Is this warm flesh I clasp, or chiseled art? 

Move thy red lips, or are they dumb and white? 
So, at my touch I feel thy pulses start. 


Aye, though no stately crowns our brows bedight, 

And though we boast no rank nor gold nor might, 
Yet are we living lords of more than they, 

By power of youth and hope, by love’s own right. 


3efore we leave them on their bed of clay, 

Dear, kiss her once,—thou knowest well the way, 
*As I these cold lips press; the stone may feel, 
Perchance, an afterglow of their brief day. 








THE PASTORATE 


OF ALLAN EVANS. 


By Philip E. Stanley. 


S the vigorous tones 
from the bell of the 
Methodist church at 
the other end of 
the village began to 
quiver through the 
calm of the Sabbath 
morning, a bent and haggard figure 
climbed painfully up the decayed 
wooden steps of the old Congrega- 
tional meeting-house, fumbled weak- 
ly at the lock with a large key tied to 
a wooden block, and at last opened 
the door and entered. 

For more than forty years, at this 
same day and hour every week, Allan 
Evans had opened the church and 
summoned the congregation to wor- 
ship. This littlke Ohio mining town, 
to which in his hopeful youth he had 
come from the old country, contained 
many Welsh miners from the same 
Glamorganshire parish as _ himself, 
and they had for a generation kept 
unchanged the language and customs 
of their old home, as sacredly as they 
preserved the faith of their fathers. 
Every week the old minister preached 
his long sermon in the familiar Welsh 
dialect, which his hearers fully be- 
lieved to be the speech of God and 
the angels,—the language in which, 
as they were accustomed to say, no 
unclean book or paper was ever 
printed. Then the whole congrega- 
tion remained for Bible study. Even 
the little children were compelled to 
pore wearily over the day’s lessons in 
an unfamiliar tongue, forbidden to 
answer any questions in English, 
though daily association with the 
other children of the village had long 
ago made that the language most 
natural to all except the elderly peo- 
ple. 

As time passed, the old men and 
women who had been the active sup- 
porters of the church died, and no 
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young people came to take their 
places. The use of the ancient 
tongue, the adherence to the stiff and 
unyielding forms of the old-country 
church, the absence of other youth,— 
these things naturally repelled the 
younger generation, who went to 
swell the ranks of the other church of 
the village. Like a river whose head 
waters have been diverted to another 
channel, the old church had been 
dwindling away. For some years the 
pastor had been dead, and only three 
worshipers of the original flock re- 
mained to keep the ancient covenant 
and lift their voices in the songs of 
Zion. 

But every Sunday Allan Evans had 
preached, and an aged woman had 
started the tunes with which they 
were familiar, whose full-voiced har- 
monies, with mingled childish pip- 
ings, the clear, soaring notes of 
women, and man’s heavy, sonorous 
tones, had so filled their hearts with 
joy and peace in the olden times when 
the church was prosperous. 

The handful of worshipers had 
come to look upon their meeting- 
house as in an almost material sense 
God’s dwelling place, and, as one after 
another of the old company had been 
borne from its doors to their long re- 
pose in the graveyard beneath the 
shadow of its wooden spire, those left 
behind clung to it with a devotion 
which only increased with their thin- 
ning ranks. 

For some months the three old peo- 
ple supported the weekly worship, 
until the woman died and the other 
man was compelled to remove to an- 
other part of the state to follow the 
fortunes of a son upon whom he was 
dependent. Allan Evans was thus 
left alone; and the following Sab- 
bath, impelled no less by habit than 
by his love for the religion of his 
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fathers, at the usual time directed his 
feeble footsteps toward the church. 

Before the Methodist bell had 
ceased ringing, old Allan was bring- 
ing out a responsive peal from the 
steeple above him. The vivid mem- 
ories which long familiar sounds have 
power to arouse thronged in upon the 
ringer’s mind. He could see again 
the groups of neighbors pausing at 
the door; he heard again their kindly 
greetings and the harmless gossip of 
the week. Then, as he finished the 
summons to which he knew no one 
would respond, the desolation of his 
surroundings forced itself again upon 
his consciousness. But he felt the 
burden of responsibility resting upon 
his shoulders. The Lord must not 
wait in vain to hear prayer and praise 
coming from this his own house, in 
the old Welsh tongue. 

“Tn all this broad land there is per- 
haps no other place where God may 
hear his name pronounced in the 
sounds that please him best,” said old 
Allan, ‘‘and while I live it shall never 
fail him here.” 

With a firm step the old man as- 
cended the pulpit and, opening the 
Book, in a loud voice began the fa- 
miliar psalm: “Lord, thou hast been 
our dwelling place in all generations.” 
But his voice broke as he felt the 
melancholy sweetness of the He- 
brew poem, and the empty pews, 
seen through his tear-dimmed eyes, 
seemed to stretch far away into the 
distance, until the vista reached 
the little Glamorganshire hamlet in 
which the old man had been a boy. 

Rousing himself with an _ effort 
from his reverie, Allan Evans then 
selected a hymn, and, though his 
voice sounded to him strange and 
distant, persisted till the four stanzas 
were finished. The long prayer was 
next in the well-remembered order of 


exercises,—the prayer that in the old 
pastor’s time used to come to the 
hearts of the hearers with power to 
sweep away the cares of the week, as 
a fresh breeze from the mountain car- 
ries away the clinging fog of a low- 
land swamp. 

“The Lord is in his holy temple, 
let all the earth keep silence before 
him,” murmured the old man,—but 
further words he could not find. The 
people with whom, all his life, he had 
joined in this worship, were sleeping 
in perfect repose where he could see 
the white stones above the grass as he 
glanced through the window. 

There was still the sermon; and, 
announcing the text, the lonely man, 
filling at once the office of priest and 
people, spoke for some minutes in the 
way that years of exhortation had 
made natural. Crushing out from his 
mind the swelling sense of unreality, 
he addressed himself, urging the 
hearer to be faithful while life should 
last to the faith of the fathers. “You 
are an old man now, Allan Evans,” 
said he, “and the friends you have 
loved are all sleeping yonder. The 
voung folk have scattered, and no one 
is left to honor the house of God and 
open the Book but you. For the sake 
of them that’s gone and the service 
of the Master that has loved you, can 
you not watch one hour?” 

When the sermon was finished, the 
old man gave a last look around the 
room and, locking the door, went 
home and placed the key in the case 
of his clock, where for many years it 
had hung from Sunday to Sunday. 

It was not used again, for the ner- 
vous strain of the church service was 
more than old Allan’s failing powers 
could endure, and the next Sabbath 
there was a new grave among the rest 
and the old wooden belfry above 
them was silent. 











RECENT NEGRO MELODIES. 


By William E. Barton, D. D. 


given fifty-four old plantauon 

hymns, including both those of 
unquestioned antiquity and those 
which show the influence of the war 
and the effects of newly found free- 
dom. In the present paper I propose 
to consider some which show more 
recent influences. 

I cannot pretend, however, that the 
classification which I have made is 
strictly chronological. Material is 
lacking for a hard and fast division of 
these songs into historical groups. A 
song which I have recently learned, 
and which the man who sang it for 
me assured me was composed by a 
man well known to him, has all the 
characteristics of the older melodies. 
I have selected, in part, the songs 
that had common or contrasting feat- 
ures in melody or doctrine, and I shall 
include in this article some songs that 
were simply left over from the pre- 
ceding ones. And the so-called 
“railroad songs” which make up a 
part of this article, though in their 
present form modern, represent a 
very old type of hymn structure, and 
had their beginnings far back in the 
days of slavery. No one man made 
them, nor are they ever written or 
ever complete. But I have endeavy- 
ored to follow the general principle 
of grouping these songs according to 
their probable age. 

Beside the “railroad songs” proper, 
there are some that are about the rail- 
road. One of these will illustrate how 
modern influences in the South have 
affected the content of negro hymns. 

To the negro on the levee the 
steamboat is the greatest thing afloat. 
But to the negro of the interior the 
place of the steamer in religious ty- 
pology is assigned to the locomotive. 
There are several songs about the 
Gospel Train, some of which are fa- 
miliar. The railroad seems so super- 
natural that it is hard to convince 
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‘¢ two previous articles I have 


some faithful old souls that heaven is 
not at one or the other terminus. 
There is a good old song with this 
suggestion. It is in triple time, and 
pronounces “evening” in three sharp 
syllables. 


GIT ON THE EVENING TRAIN. 


Gwineto git on de e - ven -ing train, train, 
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2—Old Death stayin’ in de grave, grave, 
etc. 


3—Swing low, chariot, swing low, low, etc. 
4—Prayer, prayer is de way, way, etc. 
5—Let God’s people git ’board,’board, etc. 


6—Gwine to heaven on de mor-en-ing 
train, train, etc. 


7—My Lord send a me here, here, 
My Lord send a me here, to pray. 


8—Do thyself a no harm, harm. 


Railroad songs are so named from 
the fact that they are sung by large 
bodies of men in the construction of 
railroads and other public works. 
Not many of them originated on the 
railroad, but their use in the army 
building fortifications, and in these 
more modern kinds of labor, has 
probably served to elongate them. 
The wise contractor employing col- 
ored men at work of this character 
lets them sing. The songs require lit- 
tle expenditure of breath, and are 
long drawn, monotonous chants. 
They usually have a Scripture theme, 
and often tell at length a long Scrip- 
ture story with the negro’s own 
improvements and _ interpretations 
thrown in. The refrain comes at con- 
siderable and irregular intervals, just 
often enough to quicken the lagging 
interest of any who may have dropped 
out. Only the leader attempts to sing 
the words, though perhaps a few 
nearest him catch a strain here and 
there; but the tune, which often runs 
along for a dozen verses between /a 
and do, is hummed by others far and 
near, and gives the time to which the 
spades sink into the clay or the picks 
descend. 

To hear these songs, not all of 
which are religious, at their best, one 
needs to hear them in a rock tunnel. 
The men are hurried in after an ex- 
plosion to drill with speed for another 
double row of blasts. They work two 
and two, one holding and turning the 
drill, the other striking it with a 
sledge. The sledges descend in uni- 
son as the long low chant gives the 
time. I wonder if the reader can 
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imagine the effect of it all, the powder 
smoke filling the place, the darkness 
made barely visible by the little lights 
on the hats of the men, the echoing 
sounds of men and mules toward the 
outlet loading and carting away the 
rock thrown out by the last blast, and 
the men at the heading droning their 
low chant to the chink! chink! of the 
steel. A single musical phrase or a 
succession of a half dozen notes 
caught on a visit to such a place 
sticks in one’s mind forever. Even as 
[ write I seem to be in a tunnel of this 
description and to hear the sharp me- 
tallic stroke and the syncopated chant. 


Chink! Chink! cs 
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One occasionally hears these long 
songs in an evening meeting. They 
are interminable, and the only way to 
end them is to stop. One of them, a 
part of which has been published, and 
the whole of which no one man 
knows, is “Walk Jerusalem just like 
John.” Different versions of it have 
been printed, but none like the one I 
have. 

This song throws in almost at ran- 
dom couplets like: 


Walk around from do’ to do’, 
What to do I did not know; 


Walk Jerusalem on Zion's hill, 
Walk about on heaven and earth; 


Satan thought he had me fast, 
Thank the Lord I’m free at last. 


I bless the Lord I’m going to die, 
I’m going to judgment by and by. 


Oh, John he heard the trumpet blow, 
Hills and mountains fall below. 


It has no proper end. It goes on 
at the will of the leader, and, unlike 
the ordinary hymn, which may be 
ended either with a stanza or the re- 
frain and usually is meant to end with 
the latter, this is meant never to end 
so far as the structure of the song is 
concerned. It may end with “When 
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I come to die,” or “Jes’ like John”; 
but in either case it gives the air of 
incompleteness, like the old Scotch 
and Irish songs which ended so often 
on re and were ready to begin again. 
Some of these songs have a proper 
end, and may stop with the refrain 
any time; but the refrain is of varia- 
ble occurrence, and may come every 
two lines, or run on for an epitomized 

biography of some Bible character. 

WALK JERUSALEM JES’ LIKE JOHN. 
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Walk Je - ru-sa-lemroundand round 


While the narrative portions of this 
song and others like it are used as a 


solo, which is a great saving of breath, 
there is a humming accompaniment, 
with many an “Amen” and “Yes,” 


and frequently a chuckle or “holy 


laugh,” especially at any suggestion 
of giving the devil what is conceived 
to be his due, or of any sharp turn of 
Providence for the worsting of sin- 
ners. One of these songs, which | 
have heard both on the railroad and 


in an evening meeting, is “The New 
Burying Ground.” 
NEW BURYING GROUND. 
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2—All along down by de watery shore, 
De waters run steady, level as a die; 
Hearse come down next day gone by; 
Take de lill babe to new burying 

ground. 

Yes, I went down to the valley to pray, 
Met ole Satan on de way. 
Look out, Satan, out my way! 
Took my sword an’ cut him down; 
Satan shot one ball at me: 
Missed my soul and got my sin. 


Refrain. 


2 


3—O, no, brethering, dat ain’t all,_— 
Golden girdle round my waist, 
Starry crown upon my head, 
Palm of victory in my hand. 


Refrain. 


4—I went to meeting on a certain day, 
Went fo’ to hear what de preacher say. 
Bout de time dat I got in, 

Spoke one word condemned my sin. 
Went back home an’ counted de cost, 
Heard what a treasure I had lost. 


Refrain. 


5--Yes, mysteree! Come and see! 

Heard a great voice shoutin’ in de new 
buryin’ ground. 

B for book and be forgiven, 

Wrote by wise men sent from heaven. 

If you want to go to heaven when you 
dies, 

Stop you long tongue from telling lies. 

Stars a-fallin’! God’s a-callin’! 

Don’t dat look like judgment day? 


Refrain. 


6—I went down by the tottery sho’, 
Found a ship all ready to go. 
Cap’n he come, troubled in mind, 
“Wake up! wake up, you sleep, sleepy 

man!” 

O, cap’n, if it’s me, 

Pray you cast me overboard! 

Cast Brer Jonah overboard; 

Whale did swaller Brer Jonah whole. 

Three long nights, three long days, 

Jonah lied in de body of de whale. 

Las’ words I hear Brer Jonah say, 

He had no place to lie his head. 

God commanded fish to land, 

Cast Brer Jonah on dry sand. 

Gourd vine growed all over his head, 

Inchworm come long and cut it down. 


Refrain. 


7—Hit ’em wid de hammer cryin’, “Sin- 
ner, repent!” 
Wrought sorrow in de Jedge-e-ment. 
Green trees burn, and why not dry? 
Sinner mn die, and why not I? 
Sea ob glass all full of fire, 
I’m gwine to jine God’s heavenly choir. 
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H for Hannah, happy was she, 
Lill boy Samuel on her knee. 
B for book an’ God forgiven, 
Young child Jesus came from heaven. 


Refrain. 


8—Sing ole hymn at new buryin’ ground, 
Dar gwine lay his body down. 
He gave me pree, and sot me free 
An’ bought my soul from libertee. 
Death come along at break of day, 
Take de lill baby on his way. 
Give me a horn and tell me to blow, 
Come along, don’t you want to go? 
Bell done ring, angels done sing, 
God A’mighty bought my heart and 

tongue. 

Went down hill, fell on my knees, 
Help me, Jesus, if you please. 


Refrain. 


Another of these is “How Long 
Watch-a-Man?” The melody of this 
is worthy of special attention. It is 
sweet, full, dignified and descriptive. 
The variations of “Watch-a-man” are 
very telling, and the repeated and re- 
tarded final tonic notes, suggestive of 
the passing of time as seen by the 
‘“‘Watch-a-man” are fine. It deserves 
to be fitted with a strong, full har- 
mony and to be widely known. I con- 
sider ita gem. It is partly in 3:4 and 
partly in 4:4 time, and the fitting of 
these into a smooth, flowing melody 
in perfect taste is noteworthy. The 
words are not so good. 


HOW LONG, WATCHMAN? 
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2—Oh, dey called ole Noah foolish man, 
Built his ark upon dry sand. 
Foolish Jews come a-ridin’ by, 
Hawk and spit on Noah’s timber. 
My sister done broke de ice an’ gone 
Sitting in heaven wid ’er raiment on. 


Refrain. 


3—Watah come up to de cellah door, 

Marched an’ slipped on de upner floor, 

Den I went up to de winder an’ peep 
out; 

I see ole Noah passin’ by, 

Try an’ help me out er my miseree. 

I know ole Noah felt and seen, 

I b’lieve God A’mighty locked de door. 

Come along my muddah to de watah 
side, 


Come along an’ be baptized. 


Refrain. 


4—My dungeon open, my chains flew wide, 
Glory to God, I’ve found him at last. 
Brer Jonah lied in de bowels ub de 
whale, 


Brer Jonah prayed in de bowels ub de 
whale. 

De ark got stuck on de mountain-top, 

God commanded de rain to ston. 

De rainbow show, de sun he shine, 

Glory to God, my sins are forgiven. 


Refrain. 


5—How long was Noah buildin’ of de ark? 
Mo’n a hundred years he kept to work. 


6—How long was Jonah in the bowels of 
the whale? 
For three whole days and nights he 
sailed. 


7—How long will the righteous in heaven 
be? 
For ever and ever their Lord they see. 


A good many people, no one of 
whom knew it all, contributed first 
and last to give the foregoing hymn 
the degree of completeness which is 
here shown. 

The negro is reluctant to bring a 
service to a close. When, late at 
night, the end finally comes, there is 
often a quotation concerning the 
heavenly assembly: 


“Where congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths have no end.” 


The thought enters several of their 
own songs, among them one of the 
interminable ones such as we are now 


considering. It runs on in narrative 
form with long or short stanzas, but 
calls for active and repeated responses 
in the refrain, “I believe!’ The re- 
frain changes, also, from time to time, 
to suit the tenor of the stanzas, but 
the end is always the same, “And 
Sabbath has no end.” 


SABBATH HAS NO END. 
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I’m a_ go-in’in Zi-on, I believe. 
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praises, Andthe Ho - ly Ghost came down. 


2—He done blessed him and cheered him 
And told him not to weep, 
For the power was in Christ Jesus 
To raise him from his sleep. 


Refrain. 


Mighty meeting in Zion, 
I believe, 

Mighty meeting in Zicu 
I believe, 

Mighty meeting in Zion, 
I believe, 

And Sabbath has no end. 


3—When Jesus came to the world, 


He came to do no harm, 
But they placed on him a thorny crown, 
And the blood came streaming down. 
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Refrain. 


Wasn't that a shame? 
I believe, 
Wasn’t that a shame? 
I believe, 
Wasn’t that a shame? 
? I believe, 
And Sabbath has no end. 


4—Not all the blood of beasts 

On Jewish altars slain 

Could give a guilty conscience peace, 
Or wash away the stain. 

Behold he wore the mortgage, 
He was Almighty God; 

At once they might have ‘stroyed him, 
But he saved them by his word. 


Refrain. 


I know, ‘twas Jesus, 
I believe, 
I know, ’twas Jesus, 
I believe, 
I know, ’twas Jesus, 
I believe, 
And Sabbath has no end. 


5—Want you to look at you dying Saviour, 

Want you to look at you dying Lord; 

Stand near the cross and view him, 
Behold the Lamb of God. 

They rebuked him and they scorned 

him, 

And told him to come down, 

Before the cross of suffering, 
They changed him for his crown. 

Jesus came in many mysterious ways, 
His wonders to perform, 

He placed his footsteps in the seas, 
And rode upon the storm. 


Refrain. 


I’m going to heaven, 
I believe. 
I’m going to heaven, 
I believe. 
I’m going to heaven. 
I believe, 
And Sabbath has no end. 


6—They took my blessed Jesus, 
And led him to the whiteoak island. 
They hewed him out a yoke, 
And they yoked it on to him. 
His ankle bones they done give way. 
His knees Phey smote the ground, 
And every star shall disappear, 
King Jesus shall be mine. 
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Refrain. 


I'm going to Zion, 
I believe, 
I’m going to Zion, 
I believe, 
I’m going to Zion, 
I believe, 
And Sabbath has no end. 


7—I met old Judas at the spring. 
The history how he talked,— 
“For thirty pieces of silver, 
I show you where my Jesus walk.” 


Refrain. 


Walked the road to heaven, 
I believe, 
Walked the road to heaven, 
I believe, 
Walked the road to heaven, 
believe, 
And Sabbath has no end. 


8—Mary saw her father coming, 
Done run and met him too, 
She told him "bout her brother, 
Who was dead and passed away. 


Refrain. 


Then come forth Lazarus, 
believe. 

Then come forth 
I believe, 

Then come forth 
I believe, 

\nd Sabbath has no end 


Lazarus, 


Lazarus, 


o—Well, they taken my blessed Jesus, 

They led him to the low ground of 
sorrow, 
They hewed him out a Roman cross, 
They placed it on his shoulder. 
They speared him long in his side! 
They speared him long in his side! 
(Wasn’t that a shame!) 
There came out water and blood! 
There came out water and blood! 
(O my Lord!) 

The blood was for redemption, 
The water for baptism. 


Refrain. 


So we'll rock trouble over 
I believe, 
So we'll rock trouble over, 
believe, 
So we'll rock trouble over. 
I believe. 
And Sabbath has no end. 


This last hymn I have heard in dif- 
ferent places, but the part relating to 
the crucifixion I have not heard ex- 
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cept at religious services. The last 
of these hymns which I shall give is 
one that I heard but once. I do not 
know that it is used as a song to work 
with, but suspect that the “ham-mer- 
ring!” which is the constant response, 
may be used sometimes to time the 
descent of the pick or sledge. As I 
heard it, however, it was sung at an 
evening meeting, a single voice tell- 
ing the story, repeating twice each 
line, while the congregation sang a 
heavy bass “Ham-mer-ring!” 


THE CHRISTIANS’ HYMN OF THE 
CRUCIFIXION. 
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—Mary wept (Ham-mer-ring) 
And Martha mourned. (Ham-mer- 
ring) 
If thou’ d been here, (Ham-mer-ring) 
My brother hadn’t died. (Ham-mer- 
ring) 
They buried him, (Ham-mer-ring) 
And on the third day (Ham-mer-ring) 
He ascended high, (Ham-mer-ring) 
To his Father’s house. (Ham-mer- 
ring) 
Jesus came, (Ham-mer-ring) 
His friend he rise, (Ham-mer-ring) 
And found a home (Ham-mer-ring) 
Above the skies. (Ham-mer-ring) 
O, Lazarus, (Ham-mer-ring) 
I know Lazarus! (Ham-mer-ring) 
Come forth, Lazarus! (Ham-mer-ring) 
Want you to loose him (Ham-mer- 
ring) 


And let him go. (Ham-mer-ring.) 


A good many of these railroad 
songs, I am satisfied, originated in 
those grewsome vigils wherein a 
dozen or more people “sit up” with 
the dead. The night is largely spent 
in singing, and the set songs run out 
long before morning. The family 
sleep, or are supposed to sleep, often 
in the same room, and if not there 
then in a room within easy hearing 
distance, and the singing is thought 
to comfort them, as well as to help in 
keeping the watchers awake and to 
apply the occasion to the profit of 
those present. The song about “The 
New Burying Ground” is evidently of 
this kind. Its references to the little 
babe that had been taken, the mother 
left behind, and to the next day as 
that of the burial, plainly show its 
original meaning; but it is sung now 
on other and very different occasions. 

These songs are long, low, monoto- 
nous croons, wherein the recitative is 
half sung, half spoken, and the voices 
other than that of the leader merely 
hum with occasional ejaculations and 
an intermittent refrain. The songs 
are modified by their subsequent uses, 
but originating, as they do, without a 
distinct purpose to make a song, they 
are most irregular in everything but 
rhythm, which is always such that 
they can be swayed to and patted with 
the foot. They afford a good illus- 
tration of the way in which the more 
elaborate songs originate. 
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There are some of the more recent 
plantation hymns which have added 
an element of culture without dimin- 
ishing religious fervor. One of the 
best of these is “Were You There 
When They Crucified My Lord?” 
It dwells on the details of the crucifix- 
ion, and the separate stanzas add only 
a single line each to the song. It isa 
tender and beautiful hymn, the climax 
of its effect depending largely on the 
hold and slur on the exclamation 
“Oh!” with which the third line 
begins, and the repetition and expres- 


sion of the word “tremble! tremble! 
tremble!’ 
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PETER ON THE SEA. 
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1. Pe - ter! (Pe - ter,) Pe - ter, (Pe - ter,) 
2. Ga-briel! (Ga-briel,) Ga-briel, (Ga-briel,) 
3. Who did(who did) Jo - nah?(who did?) 
4. Whale did(whale did) Jo -nah!(whale did!) 
5. Dan - iel(Dan - iel) li - on’s (Dan - iel!) 
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Pe-ter on the sea, sea, sea, sea! 
Ga-briel,blow your trump,trump,trump,trump! 


Who did swal-low Jo - nah, Jo-nah? 
Whale did swal- low Jo - nah, Jo-nah! 
Dan-iel in the li - on’s, li- on’s! 
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Ga -briel, (Ga- briel,)Ga - briel, (Ga -briel,) 
Who did (who did) Jo - nah? (who did?) 
Whale did(whale did) Jo - nah!(whale did!) 

Dan - iel (Dan - iel) li - on’s (Dan- iel! 
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Pe-ter on the sea, sea, sea, sea! 
Ga-briel,blow your trump,trump,trump,trump! 
Who did swal-low Jo-nah, Jo - nah 

Whale did swal-low Jo-nah, Jo - nah! 

Dan -iel in the li -on’s, li - on’s! 
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Pe - ter, (Pe- ter,) Pe-ter, (Pet - er, 


Ga - briel, (Ga - briel,) Ga- briel, (Gabri-el, 


Who did (who did) Jo - nah? (who did? 
Whale did (whale did} Jo - nah!(whale did! 
Dan - iel (Dan -iel) li- on’s, (Dan -iel!) 
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Pe - ter on the sea, sea, sea, sea! 
Ga-briel,blow your,trump,trump,trump,trump! 


ho did swal-low Jo- nah, Jo-nah? 
hale did swal-low Jo-nah, Jo- nah! 
Dan - iel in the li- on’s, li -on’s! 
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Pe - ter on the sea, sea! 
Ga - briel, blow your’ trump - et! 
Who did swal- low Jo nah? 
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Pe-ter on the sea, sea, sea! 
Ga- briel, blow your trump - et, 
Who did swal-low Jo - 
Whale did swal-low Jo - 
Dan -iel in the 


blow! 


nah? Who? 
nah! Whale! 
den! 


li - on’s 
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The foregoing modern song keeps 
much of the spirit of the older ones. 
It is in striking contrast with the pre- 
ceding song. It is a lively staccato, is 
full of responses, is not in the least 
shy of the fourth and seventh notes, 
and is thoroughly up to date except 
perhaps in its theology. No higher 
criticism has yet eliminated from 
negro theology a vestige of the mi- 
raculous. Peter on the sea, Gabriel 
with his trumpet, Jonah and the 
whale and Daniel in the lions’ den are 
all here in a swift-moving panorama, 
and with a lively good humor that is 
nothing less than mirth-provoking. 

One of the most interesting places 
in which I have ever attended worship 
is a well built and fairly well appointed 
meeting house erected by the colored 
people, well out in the country, and 
adorned with crude frescoes that show 
a desire to beautify the sanctuary of 
the Lord. I have been there in sum- 
mer when the temperature of the day 
did not exceed that of the meeting, 
and I have been there in winter when 
the minister announced that he was 
“cold, brethren; cold two ways, cold 
in de body and cold speritually” ; and 
yet I have never been wholly disap- 
pointed in seeing something worth 
while. The records of the business 
meeting of Saturday are read on Sun- 
day morning with a good many ex- 
clusions from the church “for immoral 
conduct,” as the charge has invariably 
read when I have been there; and not 
infrequently there are people to be re- 
ceived into membership with ecstatic 
experiences proved by a repetition of 
them on the spot. The preaching be- 
gins very moderately, but as one 
after another comes to the front, the 
tide rises until the preacher in charge, 
who is said to have been the longest 
settled pastor in Kentucky, rises and 
begins; and then there is a demonstra- 
tion. The company has long been 
swaying back and forth in the rhythm 
of the preacher’s chant, and now and 
then there has come a shout of assent 
to the oft repeated text. Each time 
the preacher’s almost incoherent talk 
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becomes articulate in a shout, “I have 
trod de wine-press,” there are cries of 
“Yes!” “Praise de Lawd!” and 
“Glory!” from the Amen corner, where 
sit the “praying brethren,” and the 
Hallelujah corner, where sit the “ag- 
onizing sistering.” In the earlier 
demonstrations the men rather lead, 
but from the time when Aunt Melinda 
cries out “Nebbah mind de wite folks! 
My soul’s happy! Hallelujah!” and 
leaps into the air, the men are left be- 
hind. Women go off into trances, 
roll under benches, or go spinning 
down the aisle with eyes closed and 
with arms outstretched. Each shout 
of the preacher is the signal for some 
one else to start; and, strange to say, 
though there are two posts in the aisle, 
and the women go spinning down like 
tops, I never saw one strike a post. I 
have seen the pastor on a day when the 
house would not contain the multitude 
cause the seats to be turned and take 
his own position in the door with a 
third of the audience inside and the 
rest without, and have heard him pro- 
voke the most ecstatic response to a 
reference to his wife such as this, “O, 
I love dat yaller woman out dar in dat 
buggy, but I love my Jesus bettah!” 
I have seen the minister in grave 
danger of being dragged out of the 
pulpit by some of the shouters who in 
their ecstasy laid hold upon him. I 
have seen an old man stand in the aisle 
and jump eighty-nine times after I be- 
gan to count, and without moving a 
muscle of his thin, parchment-like face. 
and without disturbing the meeting. 
There is more or less variation in the 
service at this church, but there is one 
invariable feature, the collection; and 
the more white people there are pres- 
ent, the more important is this feature. 
Two deacons sit at a table in front of 
the pulpit; a song is sung, and the con- 
tributors walk up the aisle and deposit 
their contributions amid exhortations 
and plaudits thrown in at the end of 
the line. Each coin is scrutinized, and 
there is no opportunity to pass a mu- 
tilated coin at par, as some people do 
in dealing with the Lord, or make a 
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button do duty for legal tender. One 
day some one started a new fashioned 
hymn, and the people came up slowly. 
The preacher interrupted the hymn 
midway saying, “Breddern, dah 
hain’t no money in dat tune. Sing one 
of de good ole tunes.” In response to 
this suggestion they sang “Jes’ gwine 
ober in de heabenlye lan’.” It has a 
high air, covering only a diminished 
fifth, and running mostly on the tonic 
note, but the monotony is broken and 
a decided character is given to the 
melody in the refrain, “De heabenlye 
lan’, ” when from the last syllable of 
“heabenlye” to “lan’” the voice rises 
from E flat tonic to D flat, which it 
holds with a strong accent on a half 
note filling the last half of the measure. 


JES’ GWINE OBER IN DE HEABENLYE 


LAN’. 
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{ Youcan hinder me here,but you can’t do it there, 
' For He sits in de heavens,and He answers prayer, 
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De heabenlye lan’, Heab-en-lye lan’, 


Jes’ gwine o-ber in deheabenlye lan’! 
2—Sinnah jine de church an’ he run pretty 
well, 
Jes’ gwine ober in de heabenlye lan’! 
An’ afore six weeks he’s on his road to hell, 
Jes’ gwine ober in de heabenlye lan’! 
De heabenlye lan’! 
De heabenlye lan’! 
Jes’ gwine ober in de heabenlye lan’! 


3—Hebben is a high an’ a lofty place, 
Jes’ gwine ober in de heabenlye lan’! 
But yer can’t git dah ef you hain’t got de 
grace, 
Jes’ gwine ober in de heabenlye lan’! 
De heabenlve lan’! 
De heabenlye lan’! 
Jes’ gwine ober in de heabenlye lan’! 


a 
—Satan he’s like a snake in de grass, 
Jes’ gwine ober in de heabenlye lan’! 
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An’ ef you don’ mind he'll git you at las’, 
Jes’ gwine ober in de heabeniye lan’! 
De heabenlye lan’! 
De heabenlye !ain’! 
Jes’ gwine ober in de heabenlye lan’! 


5—Way ober yander in de harves’ fiel’, 
Jes’ gwine ober in de heabenlye lan’! 
De angels are rollin’ at de chariot wheel, 
Jes’ gwine ober in de heabenlye lan’! 
De heabenlye lan’! 
De heabenlye lan’! 
Jes’ gwine ober in de heabenlye lan’! 


What conception the worshipers 
have of an angel is patent, for two of 
them are wrought into the frescoes of 
the room. The feet of one turn ab- 
ruptly to the right, and the feet of the 
other to the left. One of them is cross 
eyed; both are white. There was 
every indication that this song brought 
a good collection. 

A good many of the negro songs are 
written in the pentatonic scale. The 
same is true of a majority of Scotch 
songs and the songs of Oriental na- 
tions. When Luther W. Mason went 
to Japan to teach our system of music 
in the government schools, he sought 
out melodies common among us that 
are written in the scale of five notes. 
The first which he taught and which 
they received with great pleasure was 
one that we received from the Orient, 
[ think from India, “There is a happy 
land.” Few of the thousands of thou- 
sands who have sung this air all round 
the world have thought how a part of 
its hold upon so many million of hearts 
is its omission of the two notes 4 and 
7 from the diatonic scale. Several of 
the best of the Scotch songs are of this 
character, as “Auld Lang Syne,” and, 
with the exception of one or two notes 
which I believe are modern, “Annie 
Laurie.” It is a little strange that just 
when the breaking up of Primrose and 
West’s minstrel troupe might seem 
to indicate, and probably does in- 
dicate, a decline of interest in the 
burnt cork show that has been so 
popular for generations, and still is 
popular in England, there should be a 
great increase of so called “coon 
songs,” 


some of whose airs are very 
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pleasing, arranged for the piano. To 
any one who desires to write a fair imi- 
tation of a characteristic negro mel- 
ody, one simple rule is good to start 
with: compose it on the black keys of 
the piano. It takes more than this 
rule, however, to make a good negro 
song, ‘and the best of them are ill 
adapted to a piano. The violin or 
banjo fits them best, for they have no 
frets to distribute the error in tone. A 
sharp and B flat are not mathemati- 
cally the same, but they must be rep- 
resented by one tone on the piano. 
The negro is able to make this fine dis- 
crimination when he uses accidentals, 
and this makes it impossible to repre- 
sent the tones exactly upon the staff; 
but the five notes of the simpler scale 
suffice for most of the hymns. “In 
Dat Great Day” is an example of a 
song whose tune is major and which 
ranges over an octave and a half with 
no suggestion of a lack of sufficient 
tone variety. There is great contrast 
between the startling warning, almost 
breathless, “Whah you runnin’, sin- 
nah?” and the clear, exultant “O Is- 
a-rel” The entire piece is of great 
power. It is a negro Dies Ire. The 
use of the major is all the more re- 
markable because the eschatological 
theme and the sombre succession of 
incidents described would naturally 
“suggest the minor. 

This song illustrates a way in which 
the negro varies his melodies. In 
theory the song is sung in unison, and 
there is no harmony proper. But in 
practice the more independent sing- 
ers introduce grace notes and slurs, 
and the higher and lower voices 
range above and below in fifths and 
thirds in the more descriptive por- 
tions, especially in the latter verses. 
In this song the melody of “O Isarel! 
O Isarel!” is given in the first line 
where those words are used, and in 
the notes which run nearest the tonic; 
but as the song proceeds this simple 
theme is worked out quite elaborately 
and with much greater variety than 
the notes here given indicate, but in 
a manner which they illustrate. 


IN THAT GREAT DAY. 
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Oh,whah you run-nin’, sin-ner? I’se a 
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run-nin’ from de fi-ah, In datgreatday 
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hear you Sav-iour call-in’? In dat great day? 


2—Don’ you see de dead arisin’? etc. 
3—Don’ you heah de trumpet soundin’? 
4—Don’ you see dem tombs a-bustin’? 
5—Yes, we'll see our chillen risin’. 
6—Don’ you see de chariot comin’? 
7—Don’ you see de sinnah tremblin’? 
8—Don’ you heah de saints a-shoutin’? 


This quaint Dies Ire may well be 
paired with an equally quaint “Halle- 
lujah Churus.” It is a Baptist hymn, 
‘Been down into the Sea.” Its exult- 
ant hallelujahs suggest, as one hears 
them, some passages in Handel’s great 
masterpiece. I cannot expect any one 
to agree with this statement who 
merely picks out the notes on the 
piano; but one who hears the piece 
sung by a great congregation will not 
think the statement wholly extrava- 
gant. 
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BEEN DOWN INTO THE SEA. 
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won't those mourn -ers 
glo - ries of Im 


rise and tell, 
man-u -el, 


Been down in - to thesea; 
Been down in - to the sea. 


2—Hallelujah! an’ a hallelujah! 
Hallelujah, Lord! I’ve been down into the 
sea! 
Why don’ dem mourners rise an’ tell— 
Been down into the sea— 
The glories of Immanuel? 
Been down into the sea! 


3—Hallelujah! an’ a hallelujah! 
Hallelujah, Lord! I’ve been down into the 
sea! 
I do believe without a doubt— 
Been down into the sea— 
That a Christian has a right to shout, 
Been down into the sea! 
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4—Hallelujah! an’ a hallelujah! 
Hallelujah, Lord! I’ve been down into the 
sea! 
Yes, I’ve been to the sea and I’ve been bab- 
tized, 
Been down into the sea; 
I’ve been babtized in Jesus’ name, * 
Been down into the sea! 
Hallelujah! an’ a hallelujah! 
Hallelujah, Lord! I’ve been down into the 
sea! 


Now and then there is a piece that 
not only uses the diatonic scale, but 
makes the most of it. One effective 
song, “When the Chariot Comes,” 
uses the seven toned scale, and empha- 
sizes the fact by the prominence of its 
major thirds. For instance, the 
first time the word “comes” is used, 
it is cut into five syllables with em- 
phatic rough breathings, and fitted to 
a do-sol-mi-sol-do. 


WHEN 


THE CHARIOT COMES. 





cu-hu-hu-hu-hums?O who will drive the 
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O who will drive the chariot when she comes? 


2—King Jesus, he'll be driver, when she 


cu-hu-hu-hu-hums, etc. 
3—She’ll be loaded with bright angels, etc. 
4—She will neither rock nor totter, etc. 


5—She will run so level and steady, etc. 


6—She will take us to the portills, etc. 
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Among the eschatological songs, | 
do not remember any that have aif- 
fected me as did the song,‘‘Who’s Dat 
Yandah?” At the end of each inquiry, 
‘“Who’s dat yandah?” is a rest of two 
beats in the middle of the measure; 
and the effect is more startling than 
the syncopation ofa note. It isan em- 
phasized silence of eager and fearful 
expectancy. It is a pure minor, and 
runs almost wholly in thirds. This 
song is so painfully realistic in its tone 
picturing as to cause an involuntary 
turning of the head in expectation of 
some majestic Presence. It starts 
with a refrain, which is repeated after 
every stanza and again at the end, as 
is usually the case where the song 
opens with the refrain. 


WHO’S DAT YANDAH? 
REFRAIN. 
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Looks like a’ my Lordcom-in’ in de sky 
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2—Sinnah, sinnah, you’d bettah pray, 
Looks like-a my Lord comin’ in de sky! 

Or you’ soul be los’ at de jedgment day, 
Looks like-a my Lord comin’ in de sky! 


3—Wait till I gits in de middle of de air, 
Won’t be nary sinnah dere. 


4—De debbil is a liar and a conjurer, too, 
An’ ef you don’ mind he’ll conjure you. 


5—I nebbah can fo’git de day, 
When Jesus washed my sins away. 


6—Washed my haid in de midnight dew, 
De mawning star’s a witness, too. 


7—Sinnahs jines de church, and dey sing 
and dey shout, 
An’ afore six months des all turned out. 


8—When I was a mourner jes’ like you, 
My knees got ’quainted wid de hillside, 
too. 


In this and the two preceding arti- 
cles I have given nearly seventy of 
these songs. It has been a sincere 
pleasure to prepare them for preser- 
vation in this form. Growing out of 
the heart experience of the negro, the 
older ones are absolutely natural and 
unaffected, and exhibit no attempt to 
express the religious life in conven- 
tional terms. Even their crudest odd- 
ities are of interest as data for study 
in religious and social development, 
and this is by no means the limit of 
their value. 

I have not counted it a part of my 
duty to write harmonies for these 
songs, but have endeavored to pre- 
serve the melodies as accurately as 
possible. 

These songs are such excellent ex- 
ponents of “heart religion” that they 
are certain to disappear before the 
swift coming “book religion,” save as 
they are carefully recorded and pre- 
served. I exhort all teachers, pastors 
and others who are able to secure 
these songs to do so, with the music 
wherever possible, and to see that 
they are suitably preserved in print. 
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HEREDITY. 
By Meredith Nicholson. 


KNOW not whether, far away, 
| Firm-planted in my destined path, 
There lurks a spectre, grim and gray, 
To vent on me his wrath ; 


Or if, deep hidden in my blood, 

Some fierce and subtle poison dwells, 
I do not ask when it will flood 

My being from its wells. 


I do not strive to learn what shade 
May be concealed by rock or tree, 
But down the pathway, unafraid, 
I journey songfully. 


And medicined by the cleansing breeze, 
Anointed by the starry sky, 

I brush aside dark destinies 
And pass the spectres by. 


For Nature’s fearless, searching sun, 
Her calming dew and _ blesséd rain, 
Will through my heart’s red cordial run, 
And make it pure again. 


SYMPATHY. 
By Clifford Trembly. 


OULDST thou the prison doors of grief unbar, 
\W And enter in, of pain to be a part? 


Ah, he who succors grief must show the scar 
Which Sorrow left upon his bruiséd heart. 








township 
within my 
knowledge, 
which does 
not border 
upon the 
ocean or 
lake or 
river, is 
equally 
beautiful 
with this. 
It is com- 

posed al- 

most whol- 
ly of a vast basin, studded with sever- 
al fine eminences and the acclivities 
by which it is surrounded. The noble 
bluffs of the Blue Mountains in 
Southington are at the distance of ten 
miles; Farmington west, five miles; 
West Mount, fifteen, and the peak of 
Mount Tom, forty-five. The basin 
itself is a scoop of singular beauty 
and elegance. The soil is of the rich- 
est kind; the groves thrifty, the vege- 
tation luxuriant, and the intersper- 
sion of churches, houses and _ fields 
delightful.’ 

So wrote the elder Dr. Timothy 
Dwight in his volume of Travels, after 
he had looked from the summit of 
Walnut Hill in the town of New Brit- 
ain. Why this goodly prospect, in- 
cluding the crowning human touch? 
For whom appeared the “churches” 
and “houses”? The cherished story 
of the olden days should be told, 
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rather than written, like the “spoken 
novel” of present interest, and that to 
an eager circle, whose expectation is 
quickened by personal memories. 
But when this “hill-encircled city,” 
as an honored sculptor has lately 
called it, would tell her tale in print, 
let the generous reader use his ready 
imagination, clothing the names, set 
forth meagrely at best, with color, 
form and life. The story, adequately 
traced in the town history, written by 
a scholarly citizen, can be merely 
touched here, but possibly some 
slight knowledge of the heroism, the 
perseverance, the innate nobility of 
the founders may be imparted. 

The city of New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, may salute the city of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, as her godmother. 
Some of Thomas Hooker’s famous 
company, who struggled through the 
wilderness from Newtown to Hart- 
ford, found their way into the pleasing 
and fertile Tunxis Valley, and formed 
a settlement called Farmington. 
Farmington in turn colonized and 
made Great Swamp, or Kensington. 
This settlement in 1785 was divided, a 
portion, including the present-day 
New Britain, being set apart under 
the name of Berlin. When Farming- 
ton was endeavoring, by “lenity and 
gentleness” towards the Tunxis In- 
dians, to make them more desirable 
neighbors, they would wander away 
over hills towards the southeast, as 
vet untroubled by psalm-singing 
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NEW BRITAIN, 


whites, to 
find meat in 
the forests 
and fish in 
the streams 
which at no 
distant day 
would be 
subdued by 
the first 
members of 
the New 
Britain So- 
ciety. Ar- 
row heads 
and other 
stone imple- 
ments found 
near the 
source of 
the Quinni- 
piac River ‘n 
the town in- 
dicate the use of the section as a tem- 
porary camping-ground. Farming- 
ton received her charter as an inde- 
pendent town in 1645. A few years 
later settlers’ cabins extended from 
the town centre to a hill now included 
within the limits of New Britain. At 
the same time, from Wethersfield, 
well established on the banks of the 
Connecticut, there appeared other 
pioneers upon a ridge that would 
presently be claimed by the Society. 
In 1661, the General Court made a 
grant to Jonathan Gilbert, one of its 
officers, of land, in- 
cluding portions of 
the New Britain of 
to-day. Gilbert was 
an important perscn- 
age, the proprietor of 
a tavern. Thither 
occasionally went the 
wealthy Captain An- 
drew Belcher of Bos- 
ton. He gained the 
confidence and_ es- 
teem of Gilbert, mar- 
ried his daughter, and 
bought hisetract of 
wild land. Here was 
opportunity for a 
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young man’s enterprise. Captain Bel- 
cher was equal to it. He opened roads, 
built houses and, by many clever 
means, made the section very alluring 
to settlers. Thus New Britain, not 
yet, however, united under the name, 
gained a substantial start in life. 
Twenty years later a settlement was 
made in a spot afterwards known as 
“Christian Lane.” A fort warded off 
attacks from the Mattabesett Indians, 
who had a hunting lodge near by; 
fortunately they confined their chases 
to the wild things of the woods. A 
well, in excellent condition to-day, 
was constructed, and the little colony 
grew apace. 

The expansion of Farmington in 
several directions made the Sunday 
excursions to the church serious un- 
dertakings for many. “It is a Sab- 
bath morning in that lonely wilder- 
ness,’ wrote the Rev. John H. Deni- 
son of Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
at one time the beloved pastor of the 
First Church of New Britain. ‘The 
sun has yet hardly found its way 
above the tops of the tall forest trees 
that form the margin of this natural 
clearing. We can see the little groups 
of houses huddled together; the tall 
sharp pickets of the stockade; a drum 
is beating; from one cabin after an- 
other armed men are gathering; a 
phalanx is formed; the _ order, 
What is this? A 
party? An_ expedition 

against some _ hostile 
Indian tribe? No; 
when men go to bat- 
tle they leave their 
families at home. Be- 
tween the front and 
rear ranks walk the 
women, many of 
them with children 
in their arms. All 
take their course 
northward, and strike 
into the woods, where 
now a beautiful grove 
stands as the only 


‘March!’ is given. 
foraging 


representative of that 
There 


NORTH. vast forest. 
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is no broad, comfortable wagon 
road, but the trail of the Matta- 
besett Indians, which winds through 
the dense timber over Osgood 
Hill to Farmington. They strike 
the trail and march steadily on, 
the men with guns well loaded, the 
eyes of the leaders searching the un- 
derbrush with many a keen and 
anxious glance. .. . It is a strange 
scene, that company of men and 
women and little children threading 
the wilderness with firm, set faces and 
resolute tread. That Indian trail 
from Great Swamp to Farmington 
must have been eight or ten miles 
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long; yet they march on uncomplain- 
ingly till they reach the Farmington 
meeting-house. There Samuel Hook- 
er, the minister of that church, 
preaches to them the gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The story of this 
weekly pilgrimage 
reveals the charac- 
ter of New Brit- 
ain’s earliest  citi- 
zens. Is it surpris- 
ing that the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 
session at New 
Haven in 1705 was 
petitioned for a 
“confirmation of a 
society at a place 
called the Great 
Swamp within 
Farmington 
bounds? The prin- 
cipal and only mov- 
ing cause of this, 
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our humble petition, is the remote- 
ness from any town, whereby we 
are under great disadvantage for 
our souls’ good by the ministry of 
the word, and in that your humble 
petitioners may be under the bet- 
ter advantage to set up and main- 
tain the worship and ordinances of 
Jesus Christ in that desolate corner 
of the wilderness, we humbly prof- 
fer our request.” The petition was 
granted. The forbidding name, 
Great Swamp, was changed to Ken- 
sington; and there is evidence that 
the wilderness proceeded to blossom 
under new religious privileges. In 
1754, another meeting-house having 
become necessary, the incorporated 
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of New 
was estab- 
Farming- 
ton retained a 
nominal suprem- 
acy, but from this 
time New Britain’s 
existence as an in- 


BURRITT, 
Society 
Britain 
lished. 


dependent  ecclesi- 
astical organiza- 


tion is recognized. 
In 1785 the with- 
drawal of Berlin 
from Farmington, 
and its transforma- 
tion into a town, 
gave New Britain 
a different civil 
guardian. Many an 
old New Britain 
name appears in. Berlin annals. 
The first annual meeting of that 
town was held in New Britain’s meet- 
ing-house, Colonel Gad Stanley being 
moderator. The erection of a whip- 
ping-post, the improvement of the 
highways and the appointment of the 
clergy as school visitors were the 
chief matters of business brought be- 
fore this meeting. Town meetings 
were for a time held in the meeting- 
house; but so close a connection be- 
tween churgh and state roused appre- 
hension in certain pious minds, and 
a town hall was built. 
A most reverent 


regard for the 
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house of God, as well as for the word 
which was preached therein, was no- 
ticeable among the austere parishion- 
ers of early New Britain. Religion 
was the dominant interest of the peo- 
ple. Evidence of slight material 
growth may be detected in the ap- 
pointment of ‘‘one to take care for the 
obtaining of a fashionable and decent 
cushion for the desk of our meeting- 
house.” Later it was recommended 
that “the committee of the Society 
procure a drum, and some person to 
beat it on Sabbath days.” Soon a 
new meeting-house was needed. The 
church fathers accepted this work in 
the fear of the Lord and with a sol- 
emn joy. With 
“agerness born of 
mutual interest, 
John Smalley, re- 
cently licensed to 
preach by the 
Litchfield South 
Association, was 
called by the New 
Britain Society to 
be its pastor. He 
came and preached 
for over fifty years 
in the town, which 
to-day looks upon 
Smalley, the young 
probationer of 
1758, as one of her 


noblest and most 
inspiring memo- 
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ries. He has been a spiritual guide 
to some who never heard his voice. 
To the struggling parish of the last 
century he was both practical adviser 
and spiritual counsellor. There was 
no well appointed edifice in which to 
gather the church; but the men were 
ready, except during the “busy sea- 
son” on the farms, to work upon the 
meeting-house, and on Sundays to sit 
therein, chill and comfortless, save for 
the bread of life which the clergyman 
could dispense. What wonder that 
the young preacher developed 
through strenuous thought, and that 
the hearts of the people warmed 
towards him! Substantial walls 
enclosed the galleries and square 
pews, and the pulpit with sound- 
ing board, reached by perilous 
narrow stairs, without which one 
could scarcely picture true last- 
century New England piety of a 
Sunday morning. As_ well. im- 
agine an old-time clergyman with- 
out a text! The “Sabbath Day 
House,” that promoter of debate, 
stood hard by. The congregation 
contained some men of solemn 
mien as well as serious purpose. 


Among these was Joshua Mather, 
a farmer, whose clerical ancestry 
had bestowed on him a= mark- 
edly ministerial bearing. On jour- 
neys about the country he was 
frequently invited to preach. Upon 
one occasion, having complied with 
the first request, he was asked to 
preach again in the afternoon. Hav- 
ing only one sermon, he trembled 
from lack of experience in extempore 
work, when, shortly before service, a 
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committee urged that he would re- 
peat the morning’s discourse, which 
had been of so great benefit to the 
congregation. Those were indeed the 
times when all were eager to hear the 
word, insomuch that one deaf old 
gentleman was accustomed to stand 
in the pulpit with his ear-trumpet. 
In the “ancient congregation of New 
Britain,” as the Puritan Recorder of 
Boston makes mention, 
the prominent men of 
the parish were accus- 
tomed to rise and bow 
profoundly in the ends 
of their pews, some- 
times to extend a word 
of greeting as 

the clergy- 
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couragement and 
circumstances. 
“second conversion and the consecration to the 
ministry.” 
came the call to his life work. Dr. Smalley’s 
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man passed by and up to his lofty 
vantage ground. This was not a cus- 
tom singular to one town; but where 
else can it be read that the minister, 
upon entering at the rear, would 
stamp on the floor, thus signaling to 
his deacons? 

Dr. Smalley’s acknowledged place 
in the great line of New England di- 
vines, which includes Joseph Bel- 

lamy, his teacher, Nathaniel Em- 

mons, his pupil, and even Jona- 

than Edwards, would make brief 

mention of him difficult. Born 

in Lebanon, Connecticut, the 

little village that nurtured fifty- 
three clergymen 
and was also rich 
in such men as 
Governor Jonathan 
Trumbulland Gov- 
ernor Bucking- 
ham, Connecticut’s 
two war govern- 
ors, he lived the 
rugged life of 
many a_ country 
boy. His pastor, 
Dr. Wheelock, no- 
ticed the lad’s 
promise, and one 
day said: “John, 
come to my room 
with a Latin gram- 
mar, and ['ll fit 
you for college.” John, 
who had begun to learn 
a trade, joyfully re- 
sponded. At the par- 
sonage he was brought 
into contact with twen- 
ty or more Indian boys 
to whom the large- 
hearted pastor was giv- 
ing an education. Dur- 
ing his subsequent life 
at Yale, young Smalley 
received from President 
‘Ezra Stiles both en- 
assistance in straitened 
At Yale he experienced a 


Directly after theological training 
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great success was due in a large 
measure, aside from his conse- 
cration, to his marvellous capacity 
for hard, close work and the conscien- 
tiousness with which he “sought 
diligently to find out acceptable 
words ” whereby to teach his people 
the progressive doctrines of the 
church. Dr. Constans L. Goodell, 
whose presence for several years as 
pastor of the South Congregational 
Church was an honor and inspiration 
to the community, has written: “He 
taught the people knowledge with an 
acute and discriminating mind, and 
strong and profound as it was acute,” 
and Dr. Goodell further comments: 
“The leading families of Dr. Smalley’s 
parish were men and women of great 
excellence and worth, and his congre- 
gation constantly increased in intelli- 
gence, wealth and numbers.” The 
essence of his teaching has been pre- 
served in book form, one of the 
volumes being “Sermons on Various 
Subjects, Doctrinal and _ Practical, 
together with an Appendix, contain- 
ing Brief Remarks on Certain Late 
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Innovations in Divinity.” Some of 
his sermons were widely circulated in 
England as well as in this country. 
A few of his subjects were: “Liber- 
ality of Temper and Conduct,” “The 
Sufficiency of the Atonement of 
Christ for the Salvation of all Men,” 
and “How the Salvation of All Men 
is Agreeable to the Will of God.” In 
these latter days of differences within 
denominations, the leading thought 
of this sermon, preached in New 
Britain during the last century, de- 
serves to be remembered. The text 
was I Timothy ii. 4: “Who will 
have all men to be saved, and to come 
unto the knowledge of the truth.” 
Furious charges from the Calvinists 
did not deter him from working out 
this theme. Do we marvel that 
young students, as well as older 
preachers, flocked to Dr. Smalley’s 
study to inquire concerning the recent 
innovations in theology? Among his 
pupils were Oliver Ellsworth, third 
chief justice of the United States, and 
Jeremiah Mason, senator from New 
Hampshire, the Rev. Ebenezer Por- 
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ter, president of Andover The- 
ological Seminary, and_ the 
Rev. Andrew Rawson, who 
led to Christ Titus Coan, the 
apostle of light to the Sand- 
wich Islands. In the Puritan 
Recorder, published in 1856, 
is found a careful and critical 
estimate of his work. Of that 
part directly connected with 
the pulpit it is said: “Dr. Smal- 
ley’s preaching was doctrinal, 
intellectual, evangelical, rather 
than vivid, figurative, impas- 
sioned. He was literally a 
Doctor of Divinity, and his 
congregation a Theological 
Seminary ;” and further the re- 
markable statement of this 
preacher’s ideal for the lay- 
man: “The Christian man was 
to be something more than a 
convert, conceiving a hope 
that he should be happy, a 
hope depending on some no- 
tion of his own, or on the word 
or opinion of some one else. 
He was to be a student, a 
searcher, an observer, a philos- 
opher, a man of understanding 
and knowledge in the works 
and providence of God, grow- 
ing in the wisdom of the 
Scriptures and in the spirit of holiness 
all his life.” Dr. Smalley’s influence 
reached and quickened every form of 
intellectual activity in the town; he 
led the people in clear and Christly 
thought, which produced noble lives. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Smal- 
ley’s successor, Rev. Newton Skin- 
ner, the first Sunday-school So- 
ciety in Hartford County was _ or- 
ganized, in 1816. Jonathan Cogswell, 
afterwards professor of  ecclesias- 
tical history in the Theological Semi- 
nary at East Windsor, came to the 
church in 1829, attracted among other 
reasons “by the unusual harmony and 
unexpected unanimity which appear 
to prevail among you.” During a 
period following his pastorate, the 
people desired that the Rev. Noah 
Porter, afterwards president of Yale 





4 


College, be called. Mr. Porter per- 
suaded a classmate, Rev. Dwight M. 
Seward, to accept an invitation to 
preach. This was followed by a call, 
which was accepted. The organi- 
zation, in 1842, of another Congrega- 
tional church from this, the original 
one, marks a new period in the de- 
velopment of the town life. 
Educational problems early occu- 
pied the minds of the town fathers. 
The two supremely important reasons 
for education were stated thus: “That 
all may be able to understand the 
Scriptures, the rule for daily living, 
and also the better to discharge their 
duties as citizens.” The colonial laws 
made it the duty of the selectmen “to 
keep a vigilant eve over their brethren 
and neighbors, to see first that none 
of them shall suffer so much barba- 
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rism in any of their families as not to 
endeavor to teach, by themselves or 
others, their children and apprentices 
so much learning as may enable them 
perfectly to read the English tongue, 
and knowledge of the capital laws, 
upon penalty of twenty shillings for 
each neglect therein; also that all 
masters of families do, once a week, at 
least, catechise their children and ser- 
vants in the grounds and principles of 
religion.” This law was carefully 
heeded, as was also the following 
regulation, passed by a Farmington 
town meeting: “Voted: That the 
town give £30 for a man to teach 
school for one year, provided that 
they can have a man that is so 
accomplished as to teach children to 
read and write and teach the grammar, 
and also to step into the pulpit, to be 
helpful there, in time of exigency; 
and this schoole to be a free schoole 
for the town.” This plan was amended 
by the amazing restriction, passed it 
may be happily noted no later than 
1687: “That all such as shall be sent, 
is to be understood only male children, 
that are throw their korning book.” 
A committee was appointed to organ- 
ize the scattered settlements into 
“Squaddams,” .or school districts. 
When the New Britain Ecclesiastical 
Society was formed, every neighbor- 
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hood having more than 
seven families was required 
to maintain a school during 
half the year. The school 
visitors gave frequent direc- 


tions, which they might 
“Judge needful to render 


: the schools most serviceable 
for the increase of knowledge, reli- 
gion, and good manners.” For many 
years Dr. Smalley, with prominent 
laymen, served as school visitor; and 
the diligent care bestowed by these 
men upon feeble squaddams brought 
rich reward to the community. 
Sturdy young students those, who in 
extreme cold weather were allowed 
to “go to the fire” in the middle of 
the schoolroom, that the snow might 
melt from their clothes. The first 
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exercise of the morning was reading 
from the New Testament by the first 
class; then the second class took their 
turn from the same text-book, and so 
on in due order, until the youngest 
pupils had finished stumbling over the 
hard words of the Holy Book. In 
the afternoon the Testament gave 
way to a secular reader, containing 
“extracts from the orations of Brit- 
ish Statesmen, and selections from 
standard authors.’”’ Among the earlier 


PICTURESQUE GLIMPSES IN 


teachers were General John Paterson 
and the poet, James G. Percival. 
Emma Hart Willard, of the adjacent 
parish of Berlin, wrote: “It was no 
inconsiderable honor for a young 
lady to be invited to take a school, 
much more to keep it—and keep it 
well.” Leaping ahead to 1850, a free 
high school, then scarcely known in 
Connecticut, was established in New 
Britain. Prosperity has attended this 
school, as its earnest teachers and 


numerous students in an excellently 
equipped building testify to-day. 
New Britain has not lacked private 
schools, one antedating the Revolu- 
tion. Miss Polly Smalley, a daughter 
of the Doctor, maintained a popular 
school for some years. In 1828, there 
appeared a building, substantial and 
impressive, not unlike the citizens 
who erected it, and who comprised 
the “Conference House Company.” 
In this “Academy,” as it was known, 
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many a youth from surrounding 
parishes, as well as from New Britain, 
was fitted for college, and maidens for 
lives of gracious womanliness. A 
boarding and also day school flour- 
ished in a stone building which stood 
not far from the Academy. Earnest, 
although sometimes short, were the 
lives of other private schools, the last 
and most prominent being the New 
3ritain Seminary, under the care of 
Professor David N. Camp. 
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Apart from the common schools, 
the most important feature in the edu- 
cational life of the town has been the 
State Normal School. The town is 
indebted for the location of this school 
to the enterprise of a few farseeing 
citizens. During the winter of 1838- 
39, the parish of New Britain sub- 


scribed four thousand dollars for the 
establishment of a County Seminary 
for the Education and Training of 
Common 


Teachers for the Schools. 
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This was one of the very earliest 
movements for normal training in the 
country. At this fortunate moment 
Mrs. Emma Hart Willard returned 
to her native state. Although her 
story, strictly speaking, belongs to 
Berlin, Connecticut, Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, and, above all, to Troy, New 
York, her wise zeal and interest in all 
the schools, of this neighborhood 
may here be mentioned. Work- 
ing in codperation with the secre- 
tary of the State Board of 
Education, Honorable Hen- 
ry Barnard, known and 
honored throughout the 
country, she had a wide 
and beneficent influence. 
In her native town, Berlin, 
a new institution for girls, 
the Worthington School, is 
now springing into fair and 
vigorous life. When in 
1840 the state voted to es- 
tablish its firs normal 
school, New Britain was 
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ready, offering to provide a_ suit- 
able building, library and appara- 


tus. The school to-day is housed 
in a rarely well equipped — build- 
ing, erected on a commanding 
site. Connecticut now has_ other 


normal schools, but none perhaps in 
which all departments are so 
thoroughly developed. The kinder- 
garten training school, which is 
among the most important in the 
country, was established under the 
direction of Professor Clarence F.Car- 
roll, now superintendent of schools in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Professor 
Marcus White is the present princi- 
pal of the Normal School. When the 
well-known educator, Mr. John D. 
Philbrick, was principal of the Normal 
School, he influenced the removal to 
New Britain of Charles Northend, 
superintendent of the public schools 
of Danvers, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Northend was born at Newbury, and 
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educated at Byfield and Amherst. 
His life was devoted to the study of 
education, and his presence in the 
town made for the fuller appreciation 
of all things worthy. He edited for 
many years the Connecticut Common 
School Journal. For seven years he 
was the superintendent of schools. 
The interest which he felt in children 
was never merely general, but consid- 
erately particular. How many a man 
or woman of the present will remem- 
ber his friendly greeting and sound 
counsel, often accompanied by the 
gift of a book! He was president of 
the American Institute of Instruction, 
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and wrote the “Teacher and Parent” 
and other books bearing on similar 
subjects. 

From the last century date 1785, 
when Berlin was incorporated as a 
town, the influence of New Britain, 
then the largest parish in that town, 
steadily increased. Gradually her 
importance became evident to the 
other Berlin parishes. New Brit- 
ain’s day for an entirely independ- 
ent -political existence was rapidly 
approaching. The General Assem- 
bly came to her assistance; and in 
1850 her first town meeting was 
called. Her first representatives 
to the General Assembly were 
Ethan Allen Andrews, more widely 
known through his classical schol- 
arship, and George M. Landers. 
These men, by their wisdom and 
firmness, secured important advan- 
tages to the town. In 1871, the 
city of New Britain took the place 


of the borough, or village, as most of 
the inhabitants still modestly called it. 
To-day the city has a population of 
more than 25,000. 

The beauty of New Britain’s natu- 
ral surroundings, enjoyed by the late 
President Dwight, was far greater 
than their utility for the purpose of 
developing substantial business inter- 
ests. The settlers tilled the soil, ob- 
taining therefrom moderate prosper- 
itv. These farms occupied uneven 
tracts, which later served to make the 
laying out of city streets no light 
task, when “Spiritual Lane” and 
“Christian Lane” were abandoned 
for more convenient highways. 
Absolutely without water power 
available for manufacturing pur- 
poses, what New England seer 
would have prophesied that the 
quiet settlement of the last century 
would now furnish wares of great 
variety to the markets of the world? 
Near the year 1750, the Patersons, 
ancestors of Brigadier General John 
Paterson, were manufacturing in 
Berlin tinware, an entirely new 
industry in America. The tin 
sheets from which these marvel- 
lous dippers and plates were made 
came into the country through the 
port of Boston, and thence to Con- 
necticut in saddle-bags. Iron, pew- 
ter and wooden utensils were cast 
aside by all who could afford the new 
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metal that seemed to shine through 
very witchery. Mrs. Emma Hart 
Willard describes the wonder attend- 
ant upon the début of the first tin 
plates: 


“When cake went round and other matters 
Handed on well scoured pewter platters, 
Well shone his laughing teeth on black 
The Ensign’s negro, good old Jack, 
Borrowed at need—the only waiter— 
Save Norton’s Tom, who brought forth 

platter! 
Oh, what that lordly dish so rare, 
That glitters forth in splendor’s glare? 


metals in this colony, and gave the 
impulse to a line of enterprises which 
has resulted in the successful prosecu- 
tion of those industries that have 
made New Britain so prosperous.” 
The Yankee quickness to detect a 
want, and thereupon devise means for 
its satisfaction, was not lacking 
among this people. The war of 1812 
stimulated the home production of a 
great variety of articles. A few of 
those made in New Britain were 
shoe buckles, silk hats and cow bells. 





WALNUT 


Tell us, Miss Norton, is it silver? 

Is it from China, or Brazil, or— 

Thus all together on they ran; 

Quoth the good dame, ‘’Tis a Tin Pan, 
The first made in this colony, 

The maker, Paterson, just by, 

From Ireland in the last ship o’er; 

You all can buy, for he’ll make more.’ ” 


“The establishment of this new 
manufacture,” wrote William H. Lee 
of New York, a native of New Brit- 
ain and a carefta student of her his- 
tory, “was, it is believed, the first ef- 
fort for the systematic fabrication of 
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The town’s principal industries, ex- 
tended accounts of which may be 
found in the History of New Britain 
by Professor D. N. Camp, and the 
History of Hartford County, as well 
as in manufacturers’ journals, are the 
production of builders’ hardware and 
cutlery. 

The first important concern estab- 
lished in New Britain is known to- 
day as the Russell and Erwin Manu- 
facturing Company, engaged in the 
production of builders’ hardware. It 
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was followed by the P. 
& F. Corbin Company, 
whose business along sim- 
ilar lines has attained great 
magnitude. The Landers, 
Frary and Clark Com- 
pany manufacture a large 
variety of fine table cut- 
lery. The textile industry 
is represented by _ the 
American Hosiery Com- 
pany and the New Brit- 
ain Knitting Company. 
The Stanley Works and 
the Stanley Rule and Level Company 
do a varied and extensive work. 
These companies employ from five 
hundred to fifteen hundred men each. 

However successful in peaceful 
pursuits, New Britain men were 
never slow to offer their aid when the 
country called for warriors. Several 
“Deacons” saw service against the 
French; between that period and the 
Revolution a number of men were 
prominent in local trainbands or the 
state militia. At the beginning of the 
great struggle a mass meeting of the 
parishes included in Farmington was 
held, and a committee was appointed 
to take subscriptions of “wheat, rye 
and other provisions, and to collect 
and transport the same to the town of 
Boston, there to be used for those 
who are incapacitated to procure a 
necessary subsistence in consequence 
of the late oppressive measures of 
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administration.” A correspondence 
was opened with the town of Boston, 
in order that its needs might be 
quickly learned. One Sunday after- 
noon, while the sermon was being de- 
livered in the New Britain meeting- 
house, word arrived of the appear- 
ance of two British men-of-war off 
New London. Scarcely waiting for 
the release of the benediction, Cap- 
tain Gad Stanley stepped into the 
aisle and ordered his company to 
meet for parade the following morn- 
ing,—to the consternation of Dr. 
Smalley, who was still loyal to the 
king. The gallant Stanley, later a 
colonel, was found with his men at 
the battle of Long Island. Two 
colonels, two captains and two army 
surgeons, besides a number of sol- 
diers and sailors, went from this one 
small parish to serve the cause. From 
Phineas Judd, who enlisted at sixty- 
two, to Elijah Hart, 
who dashed _ for- 
ward at nineteen, 
New Britain men 
were ready for ac- 
tion. The most 
prominent Revolu- 
tionary officer upon 
whom the town can 
make just claim 
was General John 
Paterson, son of 
that major who, 
“called of God,” 
had served against 
the French. His 
early youth was 
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spent in New Britain, but he 
moved to Lenox, Massachusetts, from 
whence he enlisted. His progress 
from the command of a Berkshire 
regiment to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral on the staff of Washington has 
always had keen interest for his native 
town.* 

There was less active service in the 
war of 1812 and in the Mexican war; 
but to the Civil War New Britain 
gave her full quota of men, many of 
her bravest and dearest. When three 
companies of the First Connecticut 
Volunteers returned from their recent 
service they saw rising in the central 
market place a monument in honor 
of all the town’s brave boys. Its 
architect is Ernest Flagg of New 
York, whose mother came of an old 
New Britain f€mily. The classic style 


*See article on General John Paterson, by Bulkeley 
Booth, in the New ENGLAND MaGazing, September, 1894. 


and chaste ornamentation, 
combined with thorough 
fitness for the location, 
will make this memorial 
a continual delight. The 
Esther Stanley chapter of 
the Daughters of the Rev- 
olution makes faithful 
study of the town heroes 
of different periods. One 
stands preéminent, a sol- 
dier citizen of recent years, 
whose words and deeds in 
the walks of peace had the 
force of his valor on the 
fields of the Rebellion. 
Judge Valentine B. Cham- 
berlain, well known and 
deeply loved, enriched the 
town by his presence. 
The village was long 
divided into Stanley Quar- 
ter, or the north Section. 
the Centre, and Hart 
Quarter, the southern di- 
vision. In Stanley Quar- 
ter, years before King 
George the Third sent out 
any of his odious decrees, 
six families ordered from 
England the volumes of 
Henry's Commentary. These books 
did not find a home in one bookcase, 
but in six,remaining in each family for 
a serious visit, and doubtless revisiting 
in due order the same homes. If the 
Bible was read by young girls once 
a year, Henry's comments were 
scarcely less worthy of reverent atten- 
tion. When families from “Britain,” 
as the centre of the town was called, 
visited their outlying friends, what 
more suitable for entertainment after 
the latest additions to the farm stock 
and the last pieced bedquilt had been 
exhibited, than the brown books that 
spoke the truth with authority? Other 
books upon religious and philosoph- 
ical subjects were imported at the 
same time. Shortly after the close of 
the Revolution, New Britain estab- 
lished a public library. In 1792 over 
fifty men founded a Library Associa- 
tion. The purpose of the library was 
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stated to be the “dissemination of 
useful knowledge and the improve- 
ment of the mind.’ A subscription 
library was opened, whose books 
were kept at the meeting-house, that 
they might be drawn on the days of 
conference meetings. [Following this 
came, in 1825, the Julian Society. 
Biweekly meetings provided oppor- 
tunities for essays and discussions, 
and the New Britain Lyceum was 
soon chosen as a more fitting name. 
The American Lyceum invited dele- 
gates. The subjects before the na- 
tional organization were discussed by 
the local branch. Daniel Webster, 


George William Curtis, Henry Ward 
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A magazine and a newspaper room, a 
children’s room, a historical room 
and lecture hall, besides a separate 
fireproof stack for the housing of the 
actual library, will bring continued 
satisfaction and comfort to the 
people. May not some citizen, as he 
listens to the periods of the orator of 
dedication day, think of the prayer- 
fully procured volumes of Matthew 
Henry, that traveled from farm to 
forge, through fresh-sown fields and 
waving grain, in the years of long 
ago? 

The development of journalism ina 
country town offers an interesting field 
for investigation. The Hartford Cou- 
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Beecher, Edward Everett, Wendell 
Phillips and James T. Fields brought 
vigor through their lectures to the 
Lyceum and the town. The Lyceum 
and village libraries have long since 
been merged in the New Britain In- 
stitute. This stands for a circulating 
library, which will soon be entirely 
free, a free reading-room and a ref- 
erence library. The library is about 
to enter upon a fresh period of exist- 
ence. A new building, possible 
through the munificence of the late 
C. B. Erwin, and designed by the 
local architects, Davis and Brooks, 
will give ample opportunity for the 
enrichment of the community’s life. 
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rant, dean among Connecticut jour- 
nals, satisfied for 2 long time the local 
demand for newspapers. New Brit- 
ain’s first editors were women. The 
gentle journal was known as The 
Shepherdess, and was first printed in 
1831. The Shepherdess said that 
she was an “Original Miscellany, 
undertaken by a company of village 
girls for their social gratification and 
improvement.” Heretofore it had 
been conducted in manuscript and 
confined to their own circle; but it 
was printed that they might the 
better supply their friends and others 
who were ready readers. The tone 
of the articles, or more properly es- 
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says, was chiefly moral and religious, 
indicating the aspirations of the ear- 
nest, refined girls of the town. The 
Shepherdess recommended books for 
a young lady’s reading and study. 
One list reads: ““The Bible, Watts on 
the Mind (large edition), Christian 
Fathers, Nott on the Freedom of the 
Mind, Howes’ Lectures, Addison’s 
Spectator, Anderson’s Greece,”—and 
so the prose went on. Poets com- 
mended to attention were: Pollok, 
Wordsworth, Wilcox, Bloomfield, 
Thomson. ‘The study of botany, an- 
atomy and Paley’s Natural Theology 
is recommended. This dainty sheet, 
nine and a half by six inches, was is- 
sued biweekly until its editor-in-chief 
saw fit to enter another career, and 
The Shepherdess capitulated to 
Mr. Horatio Waldo, the successful 
lover. The more usual though not 
more serious Advocate appeared in 
time to tell of the celebration which 
“our village” gave to Elihu Burritt 
on his return from Europe in 1850. 
The New Britain News of war time 
was suspended when its editor went 
to the front. The True Citizen and 
others have succeeded, until New 
Britain’s more prominent news av- 
enues are three—a morning and two 
evening dailies—one of the latter be- 
ing the Herald, edited by Hon. R. J. 
Vance. ‘The editor and publisher of 
the Connecticut Magazine, George C. 
Atwell, is a New Britain man. 

The greater number of New Brit- 
ain’s early families traced their de- 
scent from one of three members of 
Thomas MHooker’s Hartford com- 
pany, John Stanley, Stephen Hart 
and John Lee. Society in the early 
days was allowed to shape its own 
course, with little thought from the 
serious-minded men and women, who 
worked that they might live, ap- 
parently oblivious of the enjoyments 
of life. Manual labor was honored, 
and many a lawyer or doctor united 
with the practice of his profession the 
oversight of a farm. From _ the 
products of heftis and flocks clothing 
was fashioned; simple food in plenty 





the farm crops supplied. The vanity 
and elaboration of a “tea-drinking”’ 
had not yet disturbed the energetic 
housewives. Changes were inevita- 
ble and not undesirable. The more 
prosperous families began to have a 
few negro servants, or slaves. Fi- 
nally that great function, a “tea- 
drinking” was accepted as a social 
custom. My lady—Stanley or Lee— 
with cap, and knitting in a close- 
woven wicker basket, drove in her 
chaise, trimmed with bright red and 
yellow morocco, to the house of fes- 
tivity. The agitating adjustment of 
her cap being accomplished in the 
heavily furnished spare room, she de- 
scends to meet with dignity her 
hostess, with other friends of the 
Maternal Association. While tea was 
holding sway and preserves and cakes 
were being daintily tasted—only one 
lady of the circle ever indulged in 
frosting—the hostess’s little daughter, 
with friends upstairs, was stealthily 
trying on the too attractive bonnets 
that lay invitingly beside each shawl 
and empty cap-box. Later arrived the 
gentlemen; and nuts, raisins and ap- 
ples, with much exchange of gracious 
words and even jests, that were now 
thought no sin, brought the evening 
to aclose. The stately society of that 
day, which may be traced by portraits 
in some of the homes and through 
dearly loved memories in the old fam- 
ilies, has been followed by a multi- 
tude of interests that demanded or- 
ganization. To these the children’s 
children, with many others who have 
found in the cheerful town a home, 
have given of time, thought and sub- 
stance. 

The Scientific Association, which 
admits both men and women to its 
fellowship, has worked particularly 
to arouse interest in the natural sci- 
ences. Carefully planned excursions, 
lectures on a wide range of subjects 
and frequent discussions have aided a 
work which deserves the warmest 
commendation, as well as facilities 
for a yet fuller usefulness. In 
connection with a love for the 
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natural beauties of the town, which 
the association has encouraged, it is 
fitting to make mention of Walnut 
Hill Park, set apart for the munici- 
pality and improved under the guid- 
ance of Frederick Law Olmsted. The 
park can be more adequately de- 
scribed by illustration than by words; 
it gives, however, only a few of many 
opportunities for the enthusiastic 
photographer. Shuttle Meadow Lake 
and Roaring Brook, that supply the 
city’s water, Sunset Rock and other 
vantage points are ever attractive to 
the lover of the simple country-side ; 
while New Britain drives are a matter 
of no slight pride to her citizens. 

The interest in music, which the 
town has cultivated, was manifest 
even in 1786, when the prudential 
committee of the church was author- 
ized to draw on the treasury for “the 
encouraging of singing in this soci- 
ety to the best advantage.” Later, 
“Instruments of Musick, as_ they 
think Proper and Decent,” were pro- 
cured by the committee. During 
more recent years the Philharmonic 
Society, organized for choral work 
under the able leadership of Rich- 
mond P. Paine, has gradually pro- 
duced among a large number of citi- 
zens a genuine and critical apprecia- 
tion of the finer vocal music. Two 
concerts are given every season, one 
in midwinter, of a lighter nature, the 
second in the spring, devoted to the 
more serious forms of composition, 
generally sung in conjunction with 
another society from some neighbor- 
ing city. The recent gift from the 
Hon. Philip Corbin, of a wonderful 
Hutchings organ, placed in the South 
Church, makes possible organ recitals 
for the people, which are bringing 
much enjoyment.* Musicians unite 
in pronouncing this a “great instru- 
ment,” in which the possibilities of 
combinations and tone blendings are 
almost limitless. 

The Woman’s Club, the fifth in or- 
der of organization of the woman’s 


* A picture of this organ was included in the article on 
“* Organs and Organ Building in New England,” by Henry 
C. Lahee, in the December, 1897, number of the magazine, 
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clubs of the country, has worked for 
about twenty-five years for the diffu- 
sion of that “sweetness and light” 
which enriches the whole atmosphere 
of a town. Courses of study arranged 
under the care of scholars, public lec- 
tures by speakers of authority on 
subjects relating to the courses, and, 
above all, the enthusiasm and perse- 
verance of the workers have produced 
and maintained a spirit of warm ap- 
preciation and earnest endeavor. 
Genial intercourse between gentle- 
men of the town has long been facili- 
tated by the New Britain Club. Its 
suite of rooms is commodious and at- 
tractive; and the annual Ladies’ 
Night is not the least of the club’s 
contributions to the pleasures of the 
town life. The Saturday Night Club, 
a quiet organization of a limited 
number of gentlemen, has met for 
years on alternate winter Saturday 
evenings to discuss a paper presented 
by one of their number. A group of 
younger men also enjoy a club of a 
similar character. 

The First or Centre Church has, 
through its faithful parishioners and 
strong clergymen, done a noble work 
for the community. Rev. Horace 
Winslow, Dr. Lavalette Perrin and 
Dr. John H. Denison, also Rev. G. 
Stockton Burroughs, Rev. E. H. 
Richardson and Dr. William Burnett 
Wright are numbered among its pas- 
tors. At the present time Dr. T. 
Russell Hall is leading the church. 
The South Church, daughter of the 
First and co-worker with her in 
worthy endeavor, has for over twenty 
vears been under the care of Rev. 
James W. Cooper, D. D. The 
church’s comparatively brief history, 
dating only from 1842, has included 
three long and notable pastorates. 
Rev. Samuel Rockwell, for whom his 
friend, Horace Bushnell, preached the 
installation sermon, was followed by 
Dr. Constans L. Goodell, afterwards 
called, through his pastorate in St. 
Louis, to a large work in the South- 
west. Rev. Henry L. Griffin, now of 
Bangor, Maine, ministered to the 
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church after Dr. Goodell’s removal, 
until Dr. Cooper was called. Mr. C. 
B. Erwin’s will provided the society 
with partial means for the building of 
a parish house, singularly well ap- 
pointed for numerous forms of church 
work, including the care of a very 
large Sunday school. Mr. Erwin also 
left by will his own commodious resi- 
dence to be used as the church par- 
sonage. Churches of many other de- 
nominations, although not claiming 
so close connection with the history 
of the town, which had its beginnings 
when Congregationalism was su- 
preme in New England, have done 
efficient work. The Baptist, Metho- 
dist and Episcopal churches have at- 
tractive houses of worship and strong 
membership. A Universalist and a 
People’s church hold services regu- 
larly. The Roman Catholic church is 
strongly represented; and Swedish 
and German churches, both Catholic 
and Protestant, add an interesting 
feature to the town’s religious life. 
An efficient Charity Organization 
and a City Mission are supported 
quietly by many citizens. These soci- 
eties are largely the outcome of the 
Tract Society, a union effort on the 
part of all the evangelical churches to 
carry on a systematic monthly visita- 
tion of the town. This organization 
was in active operation for about 
thirty years, and accomplished a large 
and beneficent work. The hospital, 
on a hill commanding the finest air 
and view that the town can afford, is 
doing the Samaritan’s work. A 
Working Girls’ Club and the Young 
Woman’s Christian League carry on 
a variety of good enterprises for such 
girls as Lucy Larcom loved. Many 
of the small sisters of the members of 
these clubs have been gathered into 
a sewing school on Saturday after- 
noons. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association carries on a vital work 
both for its membership of more than 
three hundred and for many others, 
who find helpful counsel and society 
in the building devoted to young 
men. The departments, religious, 
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educational and gymnastic, are faith- 
fully and attractively conducted. A 
Boys’ Club provides for many little 
fellows the cheer which they crave 
and the guidance which they need. 
The Erwin Home for “worthy and in- 
digent women” was planned with the 
intention of giving the comfort and 
independence of a separate home in 
as great a degree as possible to the 
good women housed under its roof. 
To this end a number of apartments, 
with separate entrances, were ar- 
ranged, although no occupant is 
obliged to take more than one room. 
The nominal rents often make possi- 
ble a more convenient arrangement 
than could be planned elsewhere. 
During the last century visitors to 
the town doubtless asked, Who is the 
courtly gentleman in cocked hat and 
powdered wig, on whose blue coat 
glitter metal buttons and whose vel- 
vet breeches sparkle with buckles? 
The children are bowing and courte- 
sying to him, and men in the field 
uncover when he passes. It is Col- 
onel Isaac Lee, an able counsellor in 
State and Church. A member of the 
General Assembly, and an associate 
in conference with Governor Jona- 
than Trumbull, he was thoroughly 
identified during many years with the 
life of the colony, as well as the town, 
which always found in him a most 
valuable friend. At his funeral it was 
said that “in attending upon the pub- 
lic worship of God, and a very close 
attention to the ministry of the word. 
he has had few equals.’’ Colonel Lee 
stands as typical of all that was best 
in New bBritain’s early citizens. 
“Major North,” or Seth North, and 
Frederick T. Stanley were names 
known far beyond the town, as in- 
dicative of the rare qualities and the 
public spirit of the men who bore 
them. With stalwart principles, dis- 
criminating taste and courtly man- 
ners, they secured to the town many 
benefits, not least among which were 
the young men whom they attracted 
to the community, which became 
their home. New Britain was the 
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home of that able scholar, Professor 
Ethan Allen Andrews. Called as a 
teacher to North Carolina, New 
Haven and, finally, as Jacob Abbott’s 
successor, to Boston, he at length re- 
turned to labor in his native town. 
The work by which he is best known 
to-day is his Latin-English lexicon 
and several Latin text-books, one of 
which had in 1862 reached the thirty- 
fourth edition. No recluse, but a 
scholar and a man of affairs, he kept 
constantly at heart the good of his 
home. His recreation was the study 
of natural science, in which he found 
great delight. When growing old, 
he was urged to relax his toil, but 
promptly replied, “Fatigue arising 
from labors that may do good to some 
one is far preferable to easy indo- 
lence.” “His mind,” wrote a friend, 
“was remarkably clear, discriminat- 
ing and logical. No one could be 
long with him without perceiving the 
uncommon beauty of his Christian 
character, nor have we ever known 
the person who obeyed more faithful- 
ly the apostolic injunction, ‘Be cour- 
teous.’” Professor Thomas Thatcher 
of Yale spoke the sentiment of thou- 
sands when he said, “How highly I 
esteemed him as a scholar and a 
Christian gentleman, as a man whose 
life was an unchanging illustration of 
urbanity, I cannot tell.” In a quiet 
pine-guarded family lot, opposite the 
homestead, he sleeps, and maty 
a reverent thought turns towards 
the spot which commemorates that 
strong mind and gentle heart. 

The village was probably known to 
many Englishmen who would never 
have heard of it save for the presence 
in England of a New Britain man of 
remarkable powers and winsome per- 
sonality. His name was Elihu Bur- 
ritt. His story has been told too well 
and too often to call for a long ac- 
count here. The pages of this maga- 
zine have contained the strong and 
touching history.* He was born in 
New Britain in 1810, and died there 


*Elihu Burritt, by Ellen StrongjBartlett,{{in] the New 
ENGLAND MAGazing, June, 1897. 
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in 1879. Throughout his long and 
ofttimes brilliant career he retained an 
affectionate interest in his native 
town. American consul at Birming- 
ham, secretary of the Peace Con- 
eress, and an advocate of ocean 
penny postage, the valued friend of 
eminent men and women in England 
and America, he is the man, above all 
others, who was an honor to New 
Britain. 

New Britain has ever been blessed 
with citizens who looked beyond pri- 
vate profit to the ultimate general 
good. Among a number of such men 
who have walked the streets during 
more recent years, George M. Lan- 
ders and Cornelius B. Erwin might be 
mentioned as_ representative. Mr. 
Landers aided his town both through 
a successful business and through the 
competent discharge of a multitude of 
public duties in his state and at 
Washington. Cornelius B. Erwin 
came to New Britain poor but ener- 
getic. Through the wisest financial 
management he accumulated a large 
fortune, the greater part of which he 
left, with various provisions, to the 
town. Erwin bequests have made 
possible improvements on Walnut 
Hill Park, the Soldiers’ Memorial, 
the Woman’s Home, the cemetery 
chapel and the Public Library. True 
to his wise business policy, in few 
cases did Mr. Erwin leave an amount 
in itself sufficient for the carrying out 
of the purpose indicated, but one con- 
tingent upon the raising of another 
stated amount, which would make the 
project entirely feasible. He was 
modest and quiet, giving away hun- 
dreds with the injunction, “Now, 
don’t say anything about it.” To this 
man his townsmen, as well as numer- 
ous institutions in Connecticut and 
in the West and the South, owe in- 
creasing gratitude. 

And yet the story of this town has 
merely begun. New Britain is mak- 
ing history rapidly, a history that bids 
fair to include much wise and pro- 
gressive action, not unworthy of the 
fathers. 
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PUBLIC OPINION IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


By Edward Porritt. 


side of the Atlantic, 
the more it appears 
to me that public opin- 
ion in England is more 
active, alert, and usu- 
ally better informed than public 
opinion in this country. It is espe- 
cially so as regards political ques- 
tions ; and it is with public opinion on 
political questions, and with political 
education, that I am here chiefly con- 
cerned. 

There are many reasons for this dif- 
ference in the two countries. In the 
first place, England is of course much 
more compact than the United States, 
and it has a much more homogene- 
ous population. Then again, apart 
from the Home Rule question, there 
are no sectional issues in British poli- 
tics. Occasionally an effort is made 
to set up a Welsh interest, but no suc- 
cess has ever attended, or is likely to 
attend these efforts. But to my mind 
the principal reason for the greater 
alertness of public opinion in Eng- 
land, and for the fact that it is usually 
better informed, lies in the difference 
in the working of the political institu- 
tions of the two countries, and the 
great difference between political par- 
ties in the two countries. Principles 
and measures, rather than party and 
offices, interest English people; and 
while for a century past there Rave 
been two great parties, each appeal- 
ing for popular support, English peo- 
ple are not tied to party in any hide- 
bound fashion, and loyalty to party, 
under any and all conditions, is not 
ranked first among political virtues. 

Parliament in England seems to at- 
tract more close and continuous pub- 
lic attention than does Congress. 
One means of ayiving at this conclu- 
sion is a comparison of the reports of 
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Parliament and those of Congress as 
given in the daily newspapers. Par- 
liament is usually in session from Feb- 
ruary until September, and during 
these months it seldom happens that 
less than two or three columns are 
given to its proceedings in the more 
important London and _ provincial 
morning newspapers. Some of the 
newspapers, notably the Times and 
the Morning Post among those pub- 
lished in London; the Manchester 
Guardian, among those published in 
the provinces; and the Scotsman and 
the Glasgow Herald among the Scotch 
newspapers, frequently give even 
longer reports. On important nights 
the reports in these papers extend to 
four or five columns, and on great oc- 
casions a page or a page and a half are 
given up to the shorthand writer’s re- 
ports. 

When Parliament is sitting it has 
first attention and first claim to space 
in all the first-class daily newspapers. 
Its proceedings are often dealt with 
in no fewer than four different ways 
in the same issue of the paper. First, 
there is the ordinary report in which, 
as far as the limits of the space will 
allow, the actual words of the speak- 
ers are given. These reports are in- 
variably matter of fact and colorless, 
always unpartisan and accurate; for 
English reporting is seen at its best 
in the work sent out from the press 
galleries at Westminster. Alongside 
these reports, usually as an introduc- 
tion to them, there is a column or half 
a column in which the evening’s pro- 
ceedings are described rather than re- 
ported. In addition to this, a synop- 
sis of the debates finds a place at the 
head of the summary of the day’s 
news; and usually, when the Parlia- 
mentary session is at its height, the 
proceedings at Westminster are the 
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subject of the first article on the edi- 
torial page. 

It is thus a mnewspaper-reading 
Englishman’s own fault if he is not 
well informed concerning the ques- 
tions which are engaging attention in 
Parliament, for in most of the better 
class daily newspapers he has, as I 
have explained, four means of learn- 
ing what is doing at Westminster. 
He can obtain his information from 
the fifty or sixty line summary; from 
the descriptive sketch; from the full 
report; or he can obtain it, with ac- 
companying explanations of partisan 
character, from the Parliamentary ar- 
ticle on the editorial page. 

Among English newspaper men 
there is occasionally some controver- 
sy as to whether people care to have 
so much of the doings of Parliament 
put before them; and the success is 
cited of one or two newcomers in the 
field of daily journalism which have 
broken away from the traditions as to 
reporting Parliament. But when the 
constituencies of these new papers are 
examined, it is seen that the newcom- 
ers have not cut into the field of the 
older morning papers which maintain 
the Parliamentary traditions. These 
newcomers are half-pennv papers. 
and are read chiefly by people who 
before their appearance were not 
readers of the morning papers; and 
the fact remains that the journals 
which deal with Parliament in the full, 
varied and careful manner I have de- 
scribed, rank among the great news- 
paper properties of England, and are 
earning princely incomes for their 
proprietors. Their continued and in- 
creasing success would seem to show 
that the reading constituencies they 
serve demand Parliamentary reports 
which are full and also soberly and 
conscientiously done, and that read- 
ers of these newspapers take a close. 
continuous and intelligent interest in 
the questions which come before Par- 
liament. 

That American newspapers usually 
do not treat Congress in this full and 
careful manner is obvious to any 


newspaper reader. The difference in 
treatment is strikingly brought home 
to an Englishman accustomed to the 
press galleries at Westminster, who 
goes into the chamber of either the 
House of Representatives or the Sen- 
ate at Washington. At Westminster 
even on an ordinary night, or on a 
Wednesday afternoon when private 
members’ bills are before the House, 
there are seldom fewer than thirty or 
forty reporters in attendance; while, 
when an important debate is on, a 
hundred and twenty reporters are 
often crowded into the gallery. I 
have been present at debates of im- 
portance at Washington when there 
have not been half a dozen reporters 
in the press gallery. In England, as 
in this country, there is an Associated 
Press. There are two in fact, the 
Press Association and the Central 
News; but no first-class morning 
paper either in London or the prov- 
inces relies only on the press associa- 
tions for its Parliamentary services. 
All the London papers have their 
own corps of reporters; so have the 
leading provincial and Scottish news- 
papers. Each paper requires individ- 
ual reports for its geographical and 
reading constituency. The provincial 
papers want the speeches of the Par- 
liamentary leaders on both sides of 
the House at as great length as the 
London papers; and moreover they 
also want the speeches of the mem- 
bers of their own territory, so that the 
constituents of these members may 
be informed as to what part they are 
taking in the questions which come 
before the House. 

As soon as a member of Parliament 
begins to make a reputation, his ut- 
terances in and out of the House 
come in for attention at the hands of 
the newspapers. There is in fact a 
pretty well established scale by which 
the length of the reports of speeches 
is determined. Cabinet ministers, 
holding the more important positions, 
are usually reported verbatim when 
they speak in Parliament or in: the 
constituencies. The Marquis of Salis- 
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bury, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Goschen and Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, to take the present ministry 
for example, are usually so treated by 
the reporters; almost invariably so, 
when they make important political 
speeches in the constituencies. Sim- 
ilar fulness of treatment is also ac- 
corded to the leaders of the opposi- 
tion, to men like the Earl of Rosebery, 
Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. John Morley. I would not 
have it understood that all the daily 
newspapers report these men verba- 
tim, but verbatim reports of their 
speeches are usually to be found in 
newspapers of the first rank. 

For men in the second rank, that is 
for those holding or having held the 
less important offices, such as the 
presidency of the Local Government 
Board, the Board of Trade, or the 
vice-presidency of the Committee of 
Council for Education, reports a 
column long are the rule, when they 
speak in the constituencies. For the 
test of the members of the House of 
Commons the reports vary in length 
from half a column to a twenty or 
thirty line paragraph. If a man in 
this class is of any individuality and 
prominence, if he is appreciably 
working his way forward, he soon 
becomes of half-column value. 

These values apply to the news- 
papers in general. Longer reports, 
however, are usually given to men, 
not in the verbatim class, by the 
newspapers of the cities in which they 
may happen to make their extra-Par- 
liamentary speeches. None of the 
men of the first and second class be- 
long exclusively to the particular 
constituency they represent in the 
House of Commons. Just now, 
since his defeat in 1896, at Derby, Sir 
William Harcourt represents a Welsh 
constituency, the name of which is 
not familiar to one Englishman in 
twenty. Mr. John Morley represents 
a comparatively small Scotch bor- 
ough; but when either of them is ad- 
dressing his constituents, he is really 
addressing the*people of Great Brit- 


ain, and people who take any real and 
continuous interest in the discussion 
of political questions look to the 
newspapers for full reports of his 
speeches. 

Nor are the utterances of men in 
the front rank in English political life 
confined to the constituencies they 
serve in Parliament. When a man 
once attains this rank, he belongs to 
the country, and soon has claims 
upon him from all parts of it. Dur- 
ing the Parliamentary recess, or at 
least during that part of it which ex- 
tends from October to the end of Jan- 
uary, almost every man of national 
reputation in Parliament makes from 
ten to fifteen speeches in the constitu- 
encies. During this season these 
men are all over the country making 
political speeches; so that to a large 
number of people they become per- 
sonally known. They are not mere 
newspaper figures. English people 
who are interested in politics have 
thus opportunities of a nearer ac- 
quaintance with their political leaders 
than seems to be possible with respect 
to political leaders in this country. 
The recess season of speech-making is 
agreat factor in the political education 
of the country, and it also adds to the 
personal interest in politics. It helps 
to make the Parliamentary leaders 
real personages, and not merely 
names attached to reports of speeches. 

Another important factor in polit- 
ical education in Englana is the 
custom of members of Parliament 
publicly meeting their constituents 
during the recess. This is a compara- 
tively modern custom. It dates back 
only to the time of the Reform Act of 
1832. Before then about half the 
members of the House of Commons 
had no constituents in the modern 
sense of the term. They were chosen 
by the borough owners or the bor- 
ough bosses, and not infrequently 
with the express condition, stipulated 
by the borough owner, that the mem- 
ber chosen by him should never go 
near the constituency. Most of the 
boroughs of this class were swept 
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away by the Reform Act of 1832. 
Some of those which survived disap- 
peared with the Reform Act of 1867; 
and after the Reform Act of 1884 and 
1885 not one of them was left. With 
all these changes England has become 
increasingly democratic so far as the 
Parliamentary franchise is concerned. 
As democracy has obtained more 
power, it has become more demand- 
ing; so much so that to-day nearly 
every member of the House of Com- 
mons has to appear before his con- 
stituents during the recess, and dis- 
cuss with them the work of the past 
session and the questions likely to be 
dealt with in the forthcoming session. 

On these occasions the member of 
Parliament addresses his constituents, 
not the local members of his political 
party who by their votes secured his 
return; and it is open to any elector 
to question his actions, to interrogate 
him, and to signify dissent when the 
customary vote of confidence and 
thanks is accorded to the member. 
Women attend these meetings, often- 
times in large numbers; for women in 
England take an active interest in 
politics, and usually discuss political 
questions with knowledge and intelli- 
gence. 

Citizenship duties in England make 
fewer calls on the time of the ordinary 
man than they do in this country. An 
Englishman is not called upon to do 
nearly as much voting as an Ameri- 
can. He votes for members of Parlia- 
ment on an average about once in five 
years. For municipal councils and 
school boards he votes once in three 
years. He votes for guardians of the 
poor every year; but at these elec- 
tions voting papers are delivered to 
the electors, and they can signify their 
choice without going outside their 
homes. An Englishman is never 
called upon to vote for judges, nor for 
any paid officers engaged under a 
municipality. All judges are ap- 
pointed, nominally by the Crown, ac- 
‘ually by the Home Office, and every 
municipal council appoints its own 
salaried officials. 
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Of primaries and caucuses English 
people know little or nothing. An 
American voter, it seems to me, has 
many calls made upon him in respect 
to these details of party organization. 
I have attended some of these meet- 
ings as an onlooker; but as far as I 
can judge, the meetings in themselves 
are not of much value as regards po- 
litical education. I never remember 
hearing political questions discussed 
at them. Political meetings in Eng- 
land are mostly of the kind that 
would be described in this country as 
mass meetings. They are open meet- 
ings, open to people of both political 
parties, and people of both parties at- 
tend them. During the years I was 
engaged as a reporter it was my for- 
tune to attend many political meet- 
ings in this country as well as in Eng- 
land. The difference in political edu- 
cation in the two countries then often 
impressed me, as it does still when- 
ever I read the speeches in a political 
campaign ; for example, in the recent 
state campaign in New York. Eng- 
lish people assembled in a_ political 
meeting are not tolerant of mere dec- 
lamation, of humbug and _fustian. 
They would soon get impatient at the 
kind of speeches which political ora- 
tors, such as Mr. Chauncey M. De- 
pew, deliver from the rear of plat- 
forms of railway cars, and they would 
quickly make their impatience mani- 
fest. English people know how to 
hiss as well as to cheer, and the hiss 
is soon heard when a speaker begins 
to weary his audience, or to attempt 
to humbug it with wild statements or 
generalities which have neither sense 
nor meaning. I sometimes think 
that the inherent and ready courtesy 
of Americans is abused by political 
speakers. English people are fond of 
political discussion. They will turn 
out in large numbers to hear an intel- 
ligent discussion of political ques- 
tions. If the discussion were not 
intelligent, if the speaking were to de- 
scend to mere party glorification, they 
would soon lose patience with the 
speakers, and no obligations of cour- 
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tesy would restrain the expression of 
their impatience. 

The political meeting thrives in 
England because it has some value. 
It is oftentimes a force in moulding 
the policy of Parliament and of gov- 
ernment. If a bad measure is intro- 
duced by the government in the 
House of Commons, people do not 
assume that it is sure to pass. If they 
regard the measure as unsatisfactory, 
the majority at the back of the gov- 
ernment in the House of Commons 
gives people little concern. The agi- 
tation against the measure begins at 
once, and goes on until its fate is de- 
cided. Agitation so conducted led to 
the defeat in the House of Commons 
of the first Home Rule bill in 1886; 
in 1888 to the withdrawal of a bill for 
compensating the holders of public- 
house licenses ; and later still, in 1896, 
to the withdrawal of the bill which 
the government introduced, making 
sweeping and what were regarded as 
retrograde changes in the system of 
public education. When this last 
measure was withdrawn, the Salis- 
bury government had a majority of 
one hundred and fifty in the House of 
Commons, the largest majority at the 
back of an administration since mod- 
ern political party lines were estab- 
lished in England. But in face of the 
opposition as expressed in public 
meetings and by other methods, the 
supporters of the government began 
to weaken, and the government 
deemed it best to withdraw the bill. 
A similar fate befell the Irish Local 
Government bill, which Mr. Balfour, 
the present leader of the House of 
Commons, then chief secretary for 
Ireland, introduced as a government 
measure in 1892. Like the other 
measures which have been named, 
this bill could not withstand the pop- 
ular opposition it encountered. This 
was seen at a very early stage, and the 
government quickly allowed it to 
drop. 

Political discussion by public meet- 
ings generally has a quick effect in 
the House of Commons. If in case of 
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an obnoxious bill outside opposition 
does not lead to its withdrawal, it 
usually has a good effect in modifying 
the bill, and in ridding it of its worst 
features. No matter how strong a 
government may be in the House of 
Commons, the opposition in Parlia- 
ment usually has its influence in 
moulding and shaping legislation; 
and outside opposition, when it is well 
taken and when the agitation is well 
directed, gives weight to the opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons, and 
compels the government to make 
some concessions. As far as I can 
judge, the opposition in Congress and 
outside criticism have infinitely less 
weight in shaping legislation in this 
country than in England. I was a 
looker-on at Washington when the 
Dingley tariff was going through 
Congress ; and it astonished me to see 
at close range how little effect the 
opposition had in the shaping of the 
bill. After listening to long debates 
in the Senate on the tariff schedules, 
and watching the numerous divisions 
called for by the Democrats, it 
seemed to me that Senators Caffrey, 
Jones, White and Vest might just as 
well have been holding a meeting in 
Hyde Park or on Hampstead Heath. 
A meeting of protest by the Cobden 
Club in a parlor lent to it by the Na- 
tional Liberal Club in London could 
not have had less effect. 

It is possible to cite an occasional 
measure passed through the English 
Parliament within recent years much 
in the same way as the Dingley Tariff 
Act went through Congress. The 
Education Act of 1897, that which 
took the place of the abortive meas- 
ure of 1896 to which I have referred, 
was carried through the House of 
Commons without so much as the al- 
teration of a comma. But examples 
of this kind are exceedingly rare. 
There is little danger that the Eng- 
lish people will permit them to be- 
come frequent. If they ever should 


become frequent, the public discus- 
sion of political questions in England 
will cease to be of any practical value ; 
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and in a Parliament the members of 
which are not paid, and consequently 
not compelled to attend, the work of 
the opposition will become such an 
absolutely useless task that the oppo- 
sition side of the House will be de- 
serted, and government by public dis- 
cussion and political party will be 
well-nigh at an end. 

It is because opposition counts for 
something that people in England are 
always ready for an agitation. For 
this reason also men are not afraid to 
oppose even when the majority is 
overwhelmingly on the other side. In 
England, a man who conscientiously 
stands out against what he regards as 
bad is in little danger of personal 
abuse either from the platform or the 
press. This was not always so. It 
was not so forty years ago, when 
Bright and Cobden and those who 
thought with them opposed the 
Crimean war. But with the spread of 
political education and the increased 
interest in politics, English people 
have become much more tolerant. A 
good and recent example of this is to 
be seen in respect to Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son’s opposition to the military ex- 
pedition to Khartoum. He opposed 
this expedition, although the leaders 
of his own political party had sup- 
ported it in the House of Commons 
and later on from platforms in the 
constituencies. His speeches and his 
letters of protest were published in the 
daily press alongside those in support 
of the expedition and its aims. They 
were adversely criticised in the edito- 
rial columns of many of the news- 
papers ; but no one threatened to read 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson out of the Liberal 
party, or suggested that he should go 
and live with the objects of his solici- 
tude in the Soudan. There would be 
no bitter personal opposition in Eng- 
land to a man who took the stand like 
that of Professor Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton at the beginning of the war with 
Spain, or like that taken by Mr. Car- 
negie with regard to colonial expan- 
sion. England nowadays respects 
men of individuality and courage in 


political life, and is disposed to admire 
these qualities without always sympa- 
thizing with the opinions behind them. 

So far I have dealt only with public 
meetings in England called to criti- 
cise or oppose a policy on which the 
government may be about to embark. 
There is another kind of public meet- 
ing which is oftentimes of great na- 
tional service. I refer to non-partisan 
meetings called to strengthen the 
hands of the government at times of 
extreme difficulty or national danger— 
meetings which, so far as I have been 
able to observe, have no exact coun- 
terpart in public life of this country. 
These meetings are called by the 
mayors acting on requisition from 
townspeople. They are strictly non- 
partisan and are attended and ad- 
dressed by the foremost men of both 
political parties. The mayor pre- 
sides, and his presence at a public 
meeting of this character is in itself 
a guarantee that it will be non-par- 
tisan and that neither political party 
will be permitted to make political 
capital out of it. 

These meetings are much more 
rare than those I have previously de- 
scribed. They are resorted to only in 
really great emergencies, and are in- 
tended to show the government that 
the country without regard to party 
politics is at its back. To cite an 
instance of such meetings, I may 
recall the assassination of Lord 
Frederic Cavendish and Mr. Burke in 
Dublin in 1882. Then all over the 
country within two or three days 
after the tragic event of May 6, meet- 
ings were held expressive of sym- 
pathy with the government in the dis- 
aster which had befallen the nation, 
and also expressing confidence in the 
ability of the government to carry the 
country through the crisis. If the 
Fashoda incident of more recent times 
had become more serious and threat- 
ening, recourse would have been had 
to these expressions of public feeling, 
and from the number of these meet- 
ings the government would soon 
have learned that the country was 
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with it, and prepared to uphold any 
action it might take. Had the disas- 


ter which befell the Maine occurred 
to a British warship there is little 
doubt that it would have been the oc- 
casion of many such public meetings 


in England. The tone and spirit of 
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these meetings differ entirely from 
those of a political meeting. They are 
impressive in their character. On 
grave occasions they have an almost 
religious solemnity, and in them at 
times of crisis the real feeling of the 
nation as a whole becomes articulate. 
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PROPOSITION. 


By Agnes Provost. 


T was a rainy, gusty 
pag, clay, too dark to paint 

Sexy and too cheerless to do 
: anything but talk, and 





Halliday, who could 
put on canvas the 
quiver in the sunlight of an August 
day, and Scarsden, whose books 


everybody argued over and nearly 
everybody read, and Overton, who 
did nothing in particular, but dipped 
restlessly into everything, were gath- 
ered in Halliday’s apartments for 
common cheer. 

There was a spicy odor of hot wine 
in the room, heavily hung with darkly 
rich curtains and rugs, littered with 
chairs and divans and glowing softly 
with the light of three great Moorish 
lanterns, bright against the dull patch 
of sky outside and defying the spiteful 
dash of the raindrops against the 
windows. 

“We won't draw the curtains,” 
Halliday had said comfortably. “The 
daylight won’t get mixed up with the 
lanterns,—it’s getting too dark for 
that; and besides, when you look out 
at those chilly little gusts of rain and 
back into a warm room, it makes you 
feel how much hetter off you are than 
the poor devils outside.” 


“Hlalliday, you do say a decent 
thing now and then,” condescended 
Scarsden paternally. “Overton, what 
are you doing to that beverage? 
You’ve been fooling with it this long 
time.” 

“Come here and smell. This bev- 
erage is a complicated affair of origi- 
nal manufacture. You can’t get one 
like it every day.” 

Scarsden left the divan under one 
of the Moorish lanterns, where he 
was surrounded by a mass of papers 
looking wildly untidy in spite of their 
manifold clamps and labels and head- 
lines, and disappeared behind the 
screen where Overton was bending 
seriously over an alcohol stove, and 
where the hot, spicy odor was partic- 
ularly strong. 

“It has been a confoundedly long 
time getting ready,” he grumbled, 
sniffing critically. ‘“Who’s that?” 

The two behind the screen listened 
with the alert inquisitiveness of 


two small boys, as Halliday’s man 
announced “Mr. Chalmers!” 
“His Highness of the ’Change!” 
murmured Overton with a wry face. 
“Who could buy us all, body and 
soul, with a month’s pocket money,” 
supplemented Scarsden. 
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Overton lingered to remove his 
cherished beverage from the alcohol 
stove, before he left the shelter of the 
big screen and followed Scarsden. 

“I know it’s a pretty dark day,” 
Chalmers was saying in his business- 
like voice; “but I was anxious to see 
how Mrs. Chalmers’s portrait is get- 
ting on.” 

He was a large, comfortable-look- 
ing man, safely this side of the 
dangerous “portly,” but he conveyed 
a greater sense of bigness than men 
of heavier weight. His financial 
weight, however, was stupendous; he 
had engineered more gigantic opera- 
tions in ten years than most men 
would attempt in a lifetime. Over- 
ton had once called him “an excellent 
money-making machine,” and Chal- 
mers knew it, and could afford to 
consider it a joke. 

“I think you can see it pretty well 
when I have fixed the lights,” Halli- 
day said after the financier had inter- 
rupted himself to greet Scarsden 
and Overton in a way that was 
friendly enough, but as laconic as if 
they had come zs strangers into his 
office. It was a habit gained through 
years of busy life, with no time for 
superfluous chattering. 

They were expectantly quiet as 
Halliday ushered them into the stu- 
dio where the soft amber lights shone 
down on the easel. They all knew 
Mrs. Chalmers and admired her, and 
they had all seen her look just that 
way. Halliday looked at the picture 
as intently as they, and he had reason 
to be proud. Her beauty lay chiefly 
in two unspeakable eyes and a star- 
like radiance of countenance that was 
fascinating; and he had worked en- 
thusiastically to give it full justice. 
There was a royal dignity in the lift 
of her dark head, and in looking into 
the wonderful eyes one realized why 
it was that Mrs. John Chalmers was 
more raved over than women far 
nearer perfection of feature and out- 
line. 

“T am very pleased with it,” said 
John Chalmers to the artist, turning 
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slowly away as if he could have stayed 
longer were no one else there; and 
Scarsden laid his hand on Halliday’s 
shoulder in a touch that meant “Good 
boy.” 

“Don’t go out again into this weep- 
ing weather without sampling our 
mixture,” invited Halliday hospitably 
as they re-entered the room which the 
spicy odor pervaded. “Overton and 
| invented it, and we have all helped 
concoct it; but still | don’t think it’s 
bad. There are a few clear places to 
sit down. That litter over there is 
Scarsden’s latest novel, in course of 
construction. He is trying it on us 
as a preliminary; and as it is one of 
these introspective-retrospective-per- 
spective psychological problems, we 
have argued ourselves into a rage 
over the complications.” 

Halliday’s voice was muffled be- 
hind the screen as he bent solicitously 
over his “mixture” to assure himself 
that it was not injured by the delay. 
When he came into sight again, John 
Chalmers and Scarsden were seated 
on the big divan beside the “litter,” 
with Overton in front, and Chalmers 
was eying the interlined pages with 
amused interest. 

‘Not so easy as it looks, is it?” he 
asked Scarsden. “But tell me now, do 
you take your ‘complications’ from 
life, as some of you fellows say you 
do, or do you sit down and figure 
them out?” 

“Oh, both. The worst of it is, they 
have to be figured out more if they 
are real than if you pull all the wires 
yourself. And then, by George, I 
could write up half a dozen incidents 
I know, and you would all be pound- 
ing at me because they were so ‘over- 
drawn’ and ‘unreal.’ ” 

“Scarsden has no use for incidents 
anyway, except as necessary side is- 
sues to illustrate the contrarieties of 
the human mind,” interrupted Over- 
ton grimly. “Still, that is what a 
novel should be written for,—if it is 
written at all.” 

“But nine-tenths of your reading 
public are interested only in these 
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incidents, and whether you can tell 
them entertainingly.” It was like 
John Chalmers to drop like a plum- 
met to the practical side of the ques- 
tion. Scarsden was surprised that he 
should be sufficiently interested to 
discuss it at all. He did not know 
that Chalmers liked professional men 
and always had half a dozen or more 
under his quiet eye. 

“But I write to the other tenth, you 
know, and let the nine-tenths pay my 
royalties,” Scarsden promptly assured 
him. 

“You will scandalize them as a unit 
if you don’t impress a proper sense 
of decency on your heroine,” said 
Halliday frivolously as he came in 
with punch bowl and glasses and sent 
Overton to rummage after a fresh 
box of cigars while he dispensed his 
hospitality. 

“Halliday is worried because one 
of my women dispenses with formal- 
ity and does the proposing.” 

“Tt is a trifle out of order,” assented 
Chalmers dubiously. 

“Undoubtedly. But I hold that, 
given the same or similar circum- 
stances and a woman of the same 
strong temperament, it could happen 
any day of the week.” 

“And I hold,” said Overton quietly, 
“that, given utterly dissimilar circum- 
stances and a woman by no means 
erotic or unused to self-discipline, it 
could easily happen.” 

“Our ideals unreasonably persist in 
running the other way,” murmured 
Halliday. 

“As a purely psychological propo- 
sition, let me tell you a story.” 

Scarsden looked up keenly and 
leaned comfortably back among the 
pillows, burying his hand firmly in one 
of them; Halliday settled lower in his 
chair; and Chalmers leaned alertly 
forward,—these being by nature and 
habit their several attitudes of atten- 
tion. Overton, half buried in his big 
chair, looked rather listless in spite of 
his earnest tone; but as Overton was 
not by nature of.an enthusiastic or 
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buoyant disposition, his friends were 
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accustomed to have him look slightly 
displeased with the whole creative 
mechanism when he was most inter- 
ested in it. 

“It is about two people, a man and 
a woman whom I used to know very 
well,” he began deliberately. “They 
were excellent friends in an easy, Pla- 
tonic way; in fact, he rather prided 
himself on their good sense in keep- 
ing clear of romantic pitfalls. It was 
a hobby of his that the best friend for 
a man is a woman, and vice versa; 
and he carried it out by seeking the 
friendship of the finest woman he 
knew,—and she gave it to him. He 
was always impatient of the cynical 
ones who say that the fires of Platonic 
friendship are bound to burn some- 
body’s fingers, and believed that the 
first one who was hurt in such an in- 
stance owed it to the other to tell it 
bravely, and then, if necessary, get 
out of the dangerous vicinity. | 
think he spent most of his time hunt- 
ing down interesting theories. He 
used to talk over all his personal in- 
terests with her, and her sympathetic 
attention and counsel were very help- 
ful. She was warm and earnest and 
clever, and her judgment was good. 
She was sweet to look at, too, and he 
was proud of her. He wasn’t con- 
spicuously devoted, at all, for he ad- 
mired and was deeply interested in a 
score of other women he knew; but 
when one time he was passingly hard 
hit over one of them, it was a great 
comfort to be able to come to this 
one, his friend, and relieve his mind.” 

“H’m!” said Halliday, staring spec- 
ulatively at his fingers nails; and 
Overton took up his thread quickly. 

“Perhaps you wonder why he was 
so ready to tell her that, as well as to 
tell the whole story to me; but he was 
by no means a babbler. Most people 


think him very reticent; only it was 
a matter of course to him that she 
should know,—and when he told me, 
it was years later, and he was sore and 
miserable over it all and had to let it 
out. Going on in this comradely way, 
you may imagine how surprised he 
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was one evening when she suddenly 
reminded him of their old discussions 
and asked that their friendship end. 
| know, from the way he told me, 
that the picture of her that night will 
stay by him for many a year still to 
come. I have met her, and I can see 
how fair and regal she must have 
looked, deeply moved and quivering 
inwardly, but standing quietly before 
him with her hands on the chair she 
had left and holding every nerve 
tightly as she told him that she 
wanted him to go, because it was not 
best that they should meet so famil- 
iarly again. It was an odd thing to 
do, wasn’t it? Perhaps two or three 
years later she would have done dif- 
ferently; but she was brave, and I 
think she had brooded over it until 
it seemed the best thing to do,—be- 
cause they had agreed it was the 
fairest, as well as the quickest and 
most final.” 

“How did he take it?” asked Chal- 
mers. 

“He was stunned. He had been 
wandering along with his eyes closed, 
and the sudden light blinded him. 
Sut he did the craziest thing he could 
think of. He went home and lay 
awake thinking it over, and how 
sweet and bright she was, and what 
an egregious ass he had been never 
to think of her in the light of a wife 
as well as a friend; and the next day, 
—the next day, mind you,—when she 
had had good time to realize what she 
had done and be in a state of smarting 
humiliation over it, he wrote a long 
letter and asked her to marry him. 
I know he meant the best in the 
world; but, oh Lord, an army mule 
would have had more tact!” 

“T think he would,’ commented 
Searsden dryly. “She refused him?” 

Overton had leaned forward again 
as he told his story, his eyes gleam- 
ing and his lips compressing into a 
nervous line, as they had a trick of 
doing when he was very much in 
earnest. He dropped back again at 
Scarsden’s question, with a deprecat- 
ing shrug. 
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“Of course!” he said scornfully. 
“And they didn’t meet again for 
weeks, which he spent thinking it 
over and learning to yearn for her 
above all things, now that she was 
fairly out of reach. Later they met 
quite frequently in society, and he 
was desperately in love with a woman 
who had once said that she loved him, 
but only gave him the most tantaliz- 
ing friendliness at a cool distance now 
that she had told him. At the end of 
six months he couldn’t stand it any 
longer, and proposed again, and met 
with a gentle but decided “No.” She 
was miles out of reach. He waited 
another year, quite miserable, and 
then she refused him again. She 
seemed to shrink from the bare men- 
tion of love from him as if he were 
repulsive to her.” 

“Have you ever seen two men,” 
interpolated Scarsden, “‘stirred to the 
depths for some reason or other, but 
who, from our Anglo-Saxon horror 
of a man’s betraying a tender emo- 
tion to a man, would nearly fight for 
fear that if they were civil they’d be 
crying over each other?” 

“N—no; but I dare say it has hap- 
pened,” admitted Overton indiffer- 
ently. “However, you must solve 
that part for yourselves. I merely 
submit the facts as a psychological 
proposition,—and I don’t attempt to 
say why she did it, or why she refused 
him afterwards if she loved him, or 
how long her love for him lasted. 
She is too sincere for an ephemeral 
fancy; but perhaps it died naturally 
after she told him. She is married 
now, and I think she is happy. They 
meet quite frequently. He is not ex- 
actly miserable; I do not think he is 
contented. Her husband is a very 
worthy sort of a fellow,—oh, yes, he’s 
an excellent man.” 

“From which I infer that you con- 
sider him an ass?” suggested Halli- 
day smoothly. 

“Oh, no! He is very highly 
thought of. Only it is natural that 
my sympathy should be with my 
friend.” 
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tie walked over to the window and 
stood for a moment leaning against 
the cold pane, looking with impatient 
contempt at two rain-sodden dray- 
men in the street below, wrangling 
over the right of way. Chalmers 
arose to go, and a few moments later 
Overton followed him. 

“T promised my sister I’d dine with 
her to-night. I'll see you at the Van- 
derbeeks’ reception.” 

John Chalmers gave little thought 
to Overton’s metaphysical theorem, 
as his cab rattled him homeward 
through the steaming streets; but 
after dinner he recollected it, and told 
his wife. They did not often dine 
alone, but he was always more inter- 
ested then. 

“It struck me as a most unnatural 
thing for a woman to do,” he said 
disapprovingly, looking with appre- 
ciative eyes at the composed dignity 
of his wife’s carriage and the soft way 
her lashes brushed her cheek as she 
looked thoughtfully down at her 
rings. He was thinking how infi- 
nitely preferable was her womanly 
grace to the emotional, disturbed 
young woman of Overton’s story. 
“Do vou think she cared for him?” 

“Yes, I think so, dear. But the 
sting of a humiliated pride is strong. 
Few women—of her class at least— 
could marry a man or even look at 
him without a quiver after that. Per- 
haps she regretted ; but it was too late 
to go back. Perhaps she realized that 
he was not the man ever to make her 
happy, although she may have loved 
him the more for that, woman-wise. 
Perhaps it seemed to her a chivalrous 
pity, and not love, when he wanted 
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to marry her; and that is far worse 
than indifference.” 

“Well, I think it’s rather a mess,” 
he said comfortably ; and she smiled a 
little as she left him to prepare for the 
\anderbeeks’ reception. 

“But he said she is happy now, you 
know, and he not miserable.” 

Before she went down again, radi- 
ant in shimmering greens like the 
light that strikes a hollow wave, Mrs. 
John Chalmers dismissed her maid 
and carefully unlocked a little box 
which she drew from one of the mys- 
terious recesses that women love. 
There were letters in the little box, 
some of them thin, brief notes, relent- 
lessly matter of fact, others, of later 
date, bulkier and well worn. A dead 
flower or two dropped from a fold of 
paper, and a photograph of ten years 
back lay at the bottom of them all. 

There was a grate fire in the room 
—Mrs. Chalmers loved grate fires— 
and into this she carefully dropped 
them, one by one, very carefully, al- 
most reluctantly, for dead friends are 
dear friends, and the light from their 
burning played on her face and bare 
white shoulders as she watched the 
little cremation with wide, grave eyes. 
Then, while the ashes were yet warm, 
she went down to where her husband 
awaited her, and curved her arm with 
half-wistful playfulness around his 
neck; and he drew her cheek to his 
and held it there. He was not witty 
and cynical, like Halliday, nor a keen- 
eyed student, like Scarsden, nor yet 
a clever dilettante, like Overton; but 
he was as strong and steady as a 
mountain,—and this fair woman was 
his wife, and he loved her. 
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By William I. Cole. 


N his death in 1764, Thomas 
() Hancock, a princely mer- 
chant of Boston and uncle of 

the patriot and governor, John Han- 
cock, left to the town six hundred 
pounds, “for a convenient house for 
the reception and more comfortable 
keeping of such unhappy persons as 
it shall please God in His providence 
to deprive of their reason.” But in 
those days the number of insane scat- 
tered throughout the province was so 
small that the selectmen felt con- 
strained to decline this legacy, on the 
ground that such an asylum was not 
likely to be needed. To-day Boston 
is caring for more than fifteen hun- 
dred of this very class in public insti- 
tutions of the city and state. To be 
sure, since the period of Thomas Han- 
cock, Boston has grown from a town 
of twenty-five thousand inhabitants 
to a city with a population of half a 
million; but this expansion of and 
by itself cannot fully account for the 
enormous difference between the 
number of its mentally defective and 
diseased then and now. The more 
complicated conditions of life result- 
ing from such a 
growth, together 
with the intenser 
civilization of 
modern _ times, 
have had not a 
little to do with 


it. Moreover, 
the larger the 
community the 


greater the diffi- 
culty of keeping 
the insane at 
home with com- 
fort to them- 
selves and safety 
to society. As 
a place grows, 
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this unfortunate class is of necessity 
gathered more and more into institu- 
tions. In the great, crowded, rush- 
ing city of to-day there is no place for 
the mentally unsound. Then, too, 
an increasing knowledge of morbid 
mental conditions constantly swells 
the ranks of the recognized insane by 
adding to them one and another of 
those hitherto regarded as merely 
queer, or morally depraved, or even 
criminally vicious. 

The first public institution in Bos- 
ton for the care and treatment of the 
insane exclusively was opened in 
1839, and was known as the Boston 
Lunatic Hospital. Until within six 
years of that date, the insane of the 
city had been divided between the 
County House of Correction and the 
House of Industry, which were situ- 
ated near together in South Boston. 
In the earliest days of Boston they 
had been confined, in common with 
“disorderly persons,” in the bridewell, 
or jail, which stood near the old 
Granary Burying Ground. In 1833 
a state hospital for the insane was 
opened in Worcester, to which were 
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sent the unhappy wretches of this 
class from LBoston’s pauper and penal 
institutions. A few years later, how- 
ever, a large number of these had to 
be returned on account of the over- 
crowded condition of the asylum. 

The Boston Lunatic Hospital was 
located in South Boston, midway be- 
tween the Houses of Correction and 
Industry, from which its patients 
were tocome. At first it consisted of 
a central part and two short wings. 
There were seventy-two single rooms, 
eight by twelve, and six wards. 

A curious 
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more humane methods in the care of 
the insane. 

Charles Dickens, who visited the 
place a few years after it was estab- 
lished, has left us in his “American 
Notes” a graphic account of what he 
saw there. A picture of its home 
life like the following is in marked 
contrast with what one might have 
seen at the House of Industry in the 
days of the wooden cages: 


“Each ward in this institution is shaped 
like a long gallery or hall, with the dormi- 
tories of the patients opening from it on 

either hand. 





illustration of 
the fear in 
which the in- 
sane were held 
sixty years 
ago is fur- 
nished by the 
fact that, on 
the opening of 
this hospital, 
the more vio- 
lent patients 
were removed 
to it in slatted 
boxes on 
wheels, like 
the vans in 








Here they work, 
read, play at skit- 
tles and other 
games;and when 
the weather does 
not admit of 
their taking ex- 
ercise out of 
doors, pass the 
day together. In 
one of these 
rooms, seated 
calmly, and 
quite as a matter 
of course,among 
a throng of mad 
women, black 
and white, were 
the  physician’s 
wife and another 
lady, with a coup- 








which wild ani- ~ of a. 
1ese aqdaies 
= oe vo were graceful 
rie through and handsome: 
the streets. and it was not 
These cages, difficult to per- 
be it noted, eee ceive at a glance 
7 t DR. JOHN S. BUTLER. that even their 
were n o First Superintendent of the Boston Lunatic Hospital. presence there 
brought into Spain had a highly 
requisition merely for this occa- beneficial influence on the patients who 
sion, but had been used at the ete grouped about them. 
oe of Industry for the con- In regard to the methods of treat- 
nement of those considered dan- ment, Dickens says further: 
gerously mad. It had been re- 
garded as_ extraordinarily kind “Every patient in this asylum sits 
treatment when the cages were drawn ae lock — gg: gy Png — 
: . ek: 
out of doors in fine weather to permit Git, ‘the gentleman whose manner of 
their inmates a little fresh air and dealing with his charges I have just 
sunshine. described. At every meal moral in- 


The superintendent of the hospital, 
Dr. John S. Butler, however, quickly 
released the unfiappy prisoners, and 
inaugurated radically different and 


fluence alone restrains the more violent 
among them from cutting the throats of 
the rest; but the effect of that influence is 
reduced to an absolute certainty, and is 
found, even as a means of restraint, to say 
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nothing of it as a means of cure, a hun- 
dred times more efficacious than all the 
strait-waistcoats, fetters and handcuffs that 


ignorance, prejudice and cruelty have 
manufactured since the creation of the 
world.” 


Of the employments and amuse- 
ments of the inmates, he goes on to 
say: 


“In the labor department one is as freely 
trusted with the tools of his trade as if he 
were a sane man. In the garden and on 
the farm they work with spades, rakes and 
hoes. For amusement they walk, run, 
fish, paint, read and ride out to take the 
air in carriages 
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which would otherwise be expended on 
their own flesh, clothes and furniture is 
dissipated in these pursuits. They are 
cheerful, tranquil and healthy.” 


The principle underlying the whole 
management is summed up in these 
words of the superintendent to his 
distinguished visitor: ““Evince a desire 
to show some trust, and repose some 
trust even in mad people.” 

From time to time additions were 
made to the buildings of the hospital 
as the number of its inmates in- 
creased. The constantly growing 





provided for the 


purpose. They 
have among 
themselves a 
sewing society 
to make clothes 
for the poor, 
which holds 


meetings, passes 
resolutions, 
never comes to 
fisticuffs or 
bowie-knives as 
sane assemblies 
have been 
known to do 
elsewhere, and 
conducts all its 
proceedings 
with the great- 














est decorum. - 
A WARD AT AUSTIN FARM. 


The irritability 
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Showing the Superintendent's House in the distance. 


pressure upon its accommodations 
was further relieved by the transfer- 
ence of patients to state institutions. 
But in 1887 the limit of local expan- 
sion had been reached, and a branch 
ward was opened in the buildings on 
Austin Farm, which had been recently 
vacated by the female paupers on 
their removal to the new city alms- 
house at Long Island. Four or five 
years later the city purchased Pierce 
Farm, about a mile distant from 
Austin Farm, for additional hospital 
buildings. On 


and the male pa- 
tients at the sec- 
ond. One ward 
at Austin Farm, 
however, is oc- 
cupied by men. 
While each 
branch has of 
necessity its own 
staff of officers 
and attendants, 
both are under 
one superintend- 
ent, who resides 
at Austin Farm. 
When a separate 
department of 
the city for the 
care of the insane 
was established, 
in the spring of 
1897, the name of this institution was 
changed from the Boston Lunatic Hos- 
pital to the Boston Insane Hospital. 
No more suitable region for an in- 
sane hospital thanthat including these 
two farms could be found within the 
city limits. Aside from the pure air 
and out-of-door employment and rec- 
reation that are possible here, the 
surroundings are of an exceptionally 
attractive character. The general sec- 
tion is in the immediate vicinity of 
Franklin Park on the west. Pleasant 





their completion in 
1895, the patients 
still remaining at 
South Boston were 
removed _ thither 
and the original 
hospital structure 
was abandoned. 
Thus at the present 
time the city insti- 
tution for the insane 
is divided into two 
parts, known as 
Austin Farm and 
Pierce Farm. The 
general distinction 
between these is 

















that the female pa- 
tientsare at the first 
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woodland walks and drives extend in 
all directions. Adjoining Austin Farm 
is a hill, from which may be had an 
extensive view of the city and harbor, 
and of the country towards the Milton 
Blue Hills. The grounds are quite 
ample, containing altogether about 
one hundred and twenty-five acres. 
Those at Austin Farm are especially 
attractive, with their graveled walks, 
stretches of lawn, flower beds and 
numerous shade trees. Pierce Farm, 


on account of its comparative new- 
ness, is still in rather a raw state. 
of the hospital 


Both divisions are 
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side, and serves the additional purpose 
of a dining-room for the inmates of 
these wards. It is also the amuse- 
ment hall of the farm. The base- 
ment is utilized as the central kitchen 
and the bakery. 


One of the connecting wards is 
that occupied by the men. Like 
the other buildings, this is two 


stories in height. The lower floor 
is given over to day-rooms, in which 
the patients pass most of their wak- 
ing time when not out of doors. A 
great chimney forms part of the di- 
viding wall between the two principal 
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constructed on the cottage plan. At 
Austin Farm the principal buildings 
consist of a superintedent’s house 
with a large rear extension contain- 
ing two wards, a chapel, and three de- 
tached wards. ‘The first mentioned, 
known as the administration building, 
formerly the women’s almshouse, is of 
wood; the others, which have been 
put up since the farm was taken for 
hospital purposes, are of the so-called 
open timber-work construction. 

The chapel, a picturesque Gothic 
structure, is connected by enclosed 
corridors with the wards on either 
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rooms, on either side of which is a 
fireplace. Needless to say, fires are 
never kindled in the fireplaces. The 
floors and finish of these rooms, as in- 
deed throughout the building, are of 
polished cypress wood, and the furni- 
ture is of the simplest possible de- 
scription. On the floor above are 
the dormitories, with their rows of 
neat white beds. All the windows 
are covered with gratings, and the 
stairways are protected in the same 
manner. Only the quieter cases are 
kept in this ward, the more disturbed 
being at Pierce Farm. 
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In this connection, it may be said 
that the patients throughout the hos- 
pital are classified according to their 
mental and physical condition. At 
present there are three general divi- 
sions for each sex: violent,infirm, and 
quiet demented. Each group is kept 
more or less apart from the others, 
and receives the care demanded by its 
especial needs. There is no separa- 
tion of the chronic cases from the 
acute. Indeed this would serve no 
practical end, since the difference be- 
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demned by the State Board of Insan- 
ity as extremely unsafe in case of fire, 
and will soon be vacated. 

Wards C and E are duplicates one 
of the other. Each has a frontage of 
one hundred and eighty-seven feet, 
and a middle wing at the back eightv- 
five feet deep and thirty-five feet wide. 
On both floors is a large, central, 
sunny day-room, from which lead off 
corridors containing rows of small 
sleeping-apartments, many of them 
single rooms. Plants add much to 
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tween the two has to do solely with 
the duration of the malady. Strictly 
speaking, the acute insane are those 
having been ill less than a year; the 
chronic insane those whose sickness 
has extended through a year or more. 
The classification at the hospital is 
necessarily practical rather than scien- 
tific. 

The other ward joined to the 
chapel by a covered walk is the 
double one in the rear extension of 
the administration building. A few 
weeks ago, however, this was con- 


the cheerfulness of the central halls. 
Each story has its own dining-rooms 
for patients and attendants. The 
lower floor of Ward C is used for 
the most agitated patients, and the 
shrieks which assail one’s ear on 
entering remind him that he is indeed 
in a madhouse. The women’s in- 
firmary occupies the upper floor. 
Ward E contains the quieter and gen- 


erally better grade of patients, and 
many of its rooms are fitted up by 
their occupants with considerable 
taste. 
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DINNER IN THE CHAPEL, AUSTIN FARM. 


Back of the chapel and administra- 
tion building is the boiler house, the 
second story of which is given entirely 
to laundry purposes and has every 
convenience for washing and _ iron- 
ing. Near by, in pleasing contrast, is 
a small greenhouse. 

Unlike those at Austin Farm, the 
buildings at Pierce Farm, with the 
exception of the associate superin- 
tendent’s house, are all connected and 
together present a long, imposing 
frontage. Occupying the centre of 
the row is the domestic building, 
which contains the administrative 
offices; and at the ends are the 
wards. The latter are identical in 
plan, each having a width of three 
hundred and fifty feet, with three 
wings running back from the rear,— 
the middle one one hundred and forty 
feet deep, the side wings seventy-five 
feet deep. The construction is the 
same as that of the newer buildings at 
Austin Farm. On the first floor of the 
wards is a centrally located hall, from 


which corridors lead off to day- 
rooms at the head of the side 
wings. On the right and left of the 


corridors are rooms for the isolation 
of patients. At the end of the side 
wings are more isolated rooms, and 


also quarters for attendants. Two 
dining-rooms are directly back of the 
main hall in the middle wing, at the 
rear of which are two small wards of 
six beds each, with attendants’ rooms 
adjoining, and toilet and bath rooms 
at the extreme end. Opening out 
from the day-rooms, in detached 
towers reached by bridges, are addi- 
tional toilet accommodations. The 
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second story is similar to the first, 
except that suicidal and sick quarters 
take the space on this floor utilized by 
the main hall on the floor below. 
The associate superintendent’s house 
is a detached wooden structure. 

The capacity of Boston’s Insane 
Hospital is one hundred and fifteen 
men and two hundred and_ forty 
women at Austin Farm, and two hun- 
dred men at Pierce Farm. The move- 
ment of population in the whole in- 
stitution during the year ending Jan- 
uary 31, 1898, may be seen from the 
following table: 
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teachers, seamstresses, actors and 
pedlers—the representatives of the 
more unskilled employments largely 
predominating. Fourteen men and 
forty-eight women had no occupa- 
tion. Among the probable causes of 
disease in those admitted were: 
Heredity, ten; intemperance, thirty- 
five; senility, thirty-three; syphilis, 
five; business trouble, three; disap- 
pointment, three; domestic trouble, 
six. In the case of sixty the causes 
were unknown. 

Patients can be received only by 
order of the Probate or Police Court 
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Males. males. Total. 
Patients in hospital, Feb. 1, 


| renee Me Me 
RE, oi cdacines so ekes acca 108 145 253 
ee ee 68 107 175 
Remaining Jan. 31, 1808 ....256 267 523 


As to the nationality of the two 
hundred and fifty-three admitted in 
1897, sixty-one were wholly or partly 
of American parentage; one hundred 
and twenty-eight of Irish, and a scat- 
tering of Canadian, Newfoundland, 
English, Scotch, German and Rus- 
sian. 

In respect to occupations they were 
principally laborers, teamsters, do- 
mestics, housekeepers, clerks, school 
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on the representations of two regu- 
larly accredited physicians of at 
least three years’ experience. An 
emergency case, however, may be 
taken for a period of not longer than 
five days without a commitment by 
the court. Ifa patient must be main- 
tained wholly or in part at the city’s 
expense, there is the further require- 
ment of a legal settlement in Boston. 
One for whom not less than five dol- 
lars a week will be paid is regarded 
as a private patient, and can be ad- 
mitted irrespective of his place of set- 
tlement. There is no law forbidding 
the reception of boarders from with- 
out the state. Of the five hundred 
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seventeen in 
institution at 
time when the 
last annual report 
was issued, four 
hundred and thirty- 
nine were sup- 
ported as city pa- 
tients and seventy- 
eight as private pa- 
tients. Thus nearly 
one-sixth of the in- 
mates were from 
classes distinctly 
above that of the 
very poor. Some 
of the boarding pa- 
tients were paying 
as much as ten dol- 
lars a week. 

Since the time of 
the wooden cages 
for the “furiously mad,” Boston has 
made a great advance in the care of 
its insane.. The revolutionary system 
introduced by the first superintend- 
ent, and so picturesquely described by 
Dickens, has continued in principle to 
the present day. Particular methods, 
it may be supposed, have changed 
from time to time in accordance with 
the later attainments of science and 
with altered conditions; but, from the 


and 
the 
the 
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day when Dr. Butler opened the 
doors of the cages, insanity, even in 
its most violent forms, has been 
looked upon solely as a disease and 
treated as such. Mechanical re- 
straint is resorted to only in extreme 
cases. There are days at a time when 
no patient is in solitary confinement. 
Camisoles are rarely if ever used. 
Within the different wards the in- 
mates move about with the greatest 
degree of free- 

















dom, any ten- 
dency to do 
harm to one’s 
self or to 
others be- 
ing quickly 
checked by 
the ever pres- 
ent and ever 
watchful at- 
tendants. Not 
a few enjoy the 
liberty of the 
erounds on 
parole, and oc- 
casionally a pa- 
tient is per- 
mitted to go a 
greater dis- 
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tance unat- 
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tended. {n the chapel dimng hall 
about two hundred and forty men and 
women sit down together at table, the 
two sexes occupying different parts 
of the room. Each person has his 
own knife and fork, and so far as de- 
corum is concerned there is little to 
distinguish this assemblage from sim- 
ilar ones in any sane institution. 

The prescribed bill of fare through- 
out the hospital is as follows: 


SUNDAY. 
Breakfast.—Bread and butter, coffee. 
Dinner.—Beans and brown bread, bread, 

bread pudding, tea. 
Supper.—Bread and butter, gingerbread, 


tea. 
MONDAY. 
Breakfast—Corn cake, bread and butter, 
coffee. 
Dinner.—Bread, corned beef with 
bage, potatoes, turnips or beets, tea. 
Supper.—Bread and butter, prune 
apple sauce, tea. 
TUESDAY. 
Breakfast.—Bread and 
coffee. 
Din ner— 


cab- 


or 


butter, hash, 
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THURSDAY. 
Breakfast—Graham bread and butter, 
coffee. 
Dinner.—Roast beef or pork, potatoes, 
cabbage, bread pudding, tea. 
Supper.—Bread and butter, cheese, tea. 
FRIDAY. 
Breakfast.—Bread and butter, coffee. 
Dinner.—Salt fish with potatoes and 
beets, Indian pudding, tea. 
Supper.—Bread and butter, cake, tea. 
SATURDAY. 
Breakfast.—Fish hash, bread and butter, 
coffee. 
Dinner.—Bread, beef stew, tapioca pud- 
ding, tea. 
Supper.—Bread 
apple sauce, tea. 


and butter, beef stew, 

This bill of fare is not strictly ad- 
hered to, but is improved at various 
points as circumstances permit. A 
good deal of fresh fruit, for instance, 
is provided in its season. 

There is a constantly decreasing 
use of drugs in the institution, more 
and more reliance being placed upon 
the therapeutic value of good care, 
pleasant surroundings, exercise, occu- 
pation and diversion. 

Patients able to perform manual 
labor are given employment of some 
kind in and around the buildings, in 
the laundry, about the grounds or on 
the farm. No one is compelled to 
work. Exercise in the open air is a 
part of the daily routine whenever the 
weather is suitable. During the sum- 








Bread, mutton 
stew, hominy, 
tea. 
Supper— 
Bread and but- 
ter, mutton 
stew, ginger- 
bread, tea. 


WEDNES- 
DAY. 
. Breakfast.— 
Baked beans, 
bread and but- 
ter, coffee. 
Dinner.— 
Bread, fish 
chowder, tea. 
Supper— 
Hot biscuit, 
bread and but- 

















ter, coffee. 


THE MORNING WALK. 
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THE INFIRMARY IN THE WOMEN’S BUILDING. 


mer many of the quieter inmates pass 
much of the time sitting out of doors. 
Occasionally a drive is enjoyed. 

A small sum of money, to be spent 
on amusements, is allowed the hos- 
pital each year by the city. Once a 
month, during the fall, winter and 
spring, there is a dance in the chapel, 
to which the men able to attend come 
over from Pierce Farm. Music is 
furnished by a small orchestra, and 
the dancing is participated in by the 
doctors, nurses and attendants, as 
well as by the patients. If these oc- 
casions differ in any respect from sim- 
ilar ones elsewhere, it is in the greater 
solemnity of the former. There is 
little talking among the patients pres- 
ent, and almost no laughter. The 
dances are gone through stolidly for 
the most part by the men, and with 
little show of enjoyment by the 
women; and yet the spacious, well- 
lighted and attractive room, the good 
music and the large company cannot 
fail to arouse some pleasurable emo- 
tions even in the most self-absorbed. 
Occasionally a dancer meets with 
some mishap which calls forth a mo- 
mentary burst of laughter from the 
on-lookers; for the insane in many 
cases have a keen sense of humor and 
derive much amusement from the 
queer doings of one another. 


Alternating with the monthly 
dances is an entertainment, dramatic 
or musical, in both branches of the 
hospital. The pleasure derived from 
these varies with the temperament 
and taste of the auditors quite as 
much as among the sane. Those nat- 
urally fond of classical music would 
enjoy a concert of this character, 
while others would care but little for 
it. A play would appeal as different- 
ly to different spectators here as else- 
where. Insanity does not necessarily 
destroy all individuality. Many of 
the traits, tastes and habits which dis- 
tinguished one in health may be re- 
tained even long after he has fallen a 
victim to this dread disease. 

In an institution of this kind and 


magnitude, the greatest variety of 
mental diseases is of course repre- 


sented. Two of the more common 
are melancholia and mania. Strange-. 
ly enough, these are but diverse mani- 
festations of the same pathological 
conditions. The delusions accom- 
panying the former are of a most 
painful character, as of some impend- 
ing calamity which cannot be averted, 
or of the illness or death of friends. 
These are but the patient’s interpre- 
tations of his depressed feelings. 
Among the melancholiacs most of the 
really conscious suffering is to be 
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found. In many cases the anguish is 
so acute that it cannot be long en- 
dured; unless relief comes, death 
must ensue. 

Mania, on the other hand, although 
only a different degree of psychologic 
disturbance, carries with it a feeling 
of elation. The maniac—using the 
word in its strict sense—thinks of 
himself as occupying some high social 
position, or as possessed of boundless 
wealth or power. He may be the 
President of the United States, or a 


[ 
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Rothschild, or the ruler of the uni- 
verse. 

Perhaps the largest class is that of 
the deluded insane. These are the 
so-called crazy, and constitute from 
one-fourth to one-third of all the in- 
mates. They are distinguished by 
being mentally alert—morbidly so— 
and talking and acting queerly. 

Almost as numerous as the crazy 
are the demented, who represent 
every degree of their particular afflic- 
tion, from slight loss of mind to com- 
plete amentia. The victims of its ex- 
treme form are the most pitiful of all 
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to see. Without a ray of intelligence, 
utterly devoid of all power of initia- 
tive, they must be fed and lifted and 
dressed, and have an existence more 
truly vegetable than animal. 

Nor are those suffering from that 
gross disease of the brain ‘itself, in 
distinction from brain function, gen- 
eral paralysis, few in number. Inas- 
much as this malady is always fatal, 
it is a source of consolation to know 
that the general paralytics are usually 
happy, often extravagantly so. 





—— 
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Among the less frequent cases are 
those of the so-called “doubting-in- 
sanity,” or, to use the French term, 
folie du doute. In its outward mani- 
festations, this is nothing more than 
an extreme form of hesitation, or 
slowness in making up one’s mind. 
One suffering from it may, for in- 
stance, spend half an hour in trying 
painfully to decide which shoe he will 
put on first. An interesting form of 
folie du doute occasionally found here 
is what is known as “imperative con- 
ception.” As the name implies, its 
victims are irresistibly impelled to do 
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whatever their fancy suggests, how- 
ever strange, fantastic or even crim- 
inal this may be. A former patient 
could never enter the dining-room ex- 
cept by walking on the white squares 
of the checkered oilcloth ; another in- 
variably turned a somersault before 
making his entrance. Often a fixed 
order in the performance of certain 
acts is insisted on. One of the pa- 
tients has to sit on a particular stone 
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“ach time he comes to it in his daily 
walk, and, after that, a little farther 
along, touch a certain section of ex- 
posed pipe. If, for any reason, the 
route is changed so that he comes to 
the pipe first, he is greatly discon- 
certed. 

Epileptics are gradually 
withdrawn from the hospital 
placed in special state asylums. 

It is a strange company gathered 


being 
and 
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at Austin and Pierce Farms. Some 
of the types are most painful to see 
because of their apparent distress; 
others, on account of the happy delu- 
sions in which they live, merely amuse 
until their pitiable condition is re- 
membered. A few are revolting, 
lacking as they do all semblance to 
rational beings. Here a woman is 
praying to be let out,that she may join 
the funeral procession of her parents, 
which even now is passing the build- 
ing; there a silent and solemn figure 
with vacant look is sitting on the very 
spot where, perhaps, she has sat for 
years. Pacing up and down the cor- 
ridor, talking unceasingly in a deep, 
hoarse voice, is a _ stout elderly 
woman with loose white hair. Now 
and then she breaks out into peals of 
laughter, apparently at something 
that she has said. At the end of one 
of the settles is a small, delicate-look- 
ing woman, with refined manner, who 
describes to whoever will listen the 
scenes of her early life in Boston, 
which to the narrator are very real 
and present. Her parents, she assures 
the hearer, are still living at the age 
of one hundred and fifty. 

No less varied are the characters 
in the men’s wards. One male patient 
spends much of his time in writing 
checks on strips of brown paper for 
fabulous sums on a well-known bank 
in London; another sits quite apart 
from all the rest in the awful isolation 
made necessary by his fancied belief 
that he is the highest representative 
of Deity on earth. Presidents and 
queens and other great dignitaries 


and celebrities of both sexes 
never wanting at the institution. 
Since so many forms of insanity are 
practically incurable, the percentage 
of recoveries must of necessity be 
small. Of those discharged in 1897, 
thirty-five were cured, thirteen much 
improved, eleven improved, and thir- 
ty-two not improved. Six persons 
were found to be not insane, and fifty- 
two died. Thus in the cases of a large 
majority of its patients the utmost 
that the hospital can hope for is to 
afford some comfort and relief. 
Herein lies one essential difference 
between the Insane Hospital and the 
other city institutions: the Houses 
of Correction and the almshouses are 
not first of all asylums for those 
whom they receive, but places where, 
in the case of the former, such influ- 
ences may be brought to bear, and, 
in the case of the latter, such oppor- 


are 
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tunities for rest and recuperation may 
be afforded, as will make them once 
more useful members of society. The 
asylum character, even of the alms- 
houses, is, or should be, subordinate 
to that of moral and physical reforma- 
tories. But the Insane Hospital must 
be first and chiefly a refuge for its in- 
mates so long as they live, if their re- 
covery is out of the question, or at 
least so long as their friends desire 
them to remain. 

And yet, while those that go out 
cured are relatively few in number, 
together they form a considerable 
company. Once a year many of these 
find their way back for a social gath- 
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Austin Farm, at that time a ward for 
chronic patients. His superintend- 
ency of this division dates from 1895, 
and of the entire hospital from July 
last. In the administration of his of- 
fice Dr. Lane unites the best tradi- 
tions of the past in the care of the in- 
sane with the later results of scientific 
inquiry. Associated with Dr. Lane as 
head physician at Pierce Farm is Dr. 
William Noyes. 

Notwithstanding their extensive 
buildings, Austin and Pierce Farms 
can accommodate only a part of Bos- 
ton’s insane. At the beginning of 
1898 the rest were distributed as fol- 
lows: 
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ering in the chapel with the doctors, 
attendants, and inmates. The witness 
that these annual reunions bear to the 
kindly feeling of former patients to- 
ward the hospital becomes the more 
striking when one takes into account 
the painful associations which such 
gatherings must have for the visitors. 

Dr. Edward B. Lane, the superin- 
tendent, has been connected with the 
hospital since 1884, with the excep- 
tion of eighteen months at the state 
hospital at Northampton. With a 
view to becoming a specialist in men- 
tal diseases he had entered the Har- 
vard Medical School, of which he is 
a graduate. In 1889 he came to 





Danvers Insane Hospital .........:.: 70 
Taunton Insane Hospital gI 
Worcester Insane Hospital 06 
WOPCEMEE ABV 6.60 csces cessccess 153 
Westborough Insane Hospital ....... 143 
Medfield Insane Hospital .......... 218 
Tewksbury Asylum ietea ae 75 
Northampton Hospital .............. I 
SHORES PUGAGOURE 5.6 lisa ei scce sce sscds I 
Insane boarded in families .......... 34 

WN fo i kc cLaniedceeaeeane 882 


In addition to these, twenty-nine 
criminal insane were at Bridgewater; 
sixty-seven inebriates at Foxboro; 
and forty feeble-minded adults at 
Waverly. No private patients are in- 
cluded in the above figures. 
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The land 
already owned 
by the hospi- 
tal, together 
with that in 
the immediate 
vicinity which 
might be 
purchased, 
amounts to 


nearly one 
thousand 
acres. Plans 
of this great 


tract have 
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Thus Boston cares for about one- 
third of its insane at home, and sends 
two-thirds, for lack of proper accom- 
modations of its own, to the state in- 
stitutions. One unfortunate result of 
this policy has been pointed out by 
Dr. H. C. Baldwin, chairman of the 
trustees of Boston’s Insane Hospital, 
who says: “It throws the burden upon 
those least able to bear it, namely, the 
poorer classes, who must lose their 
time and money, if they would visit 
their friends in distant hospitals.” In 
this connection the following words 
of Mayor Quincy in a recent message 
to the Board of 


FARM. 


been made by 
the city engi- 
neer, assisted by a landscape gar- 
dener ; and from these plans sketches 
have been prepared for the further de- 
velopment of the institution. 

The proper care of its mentally ir- 
responsible is not the least in impor- 
tance among the functions of a great 
city; for upon this as well as upon 
the proper treatment of its paupers 
and criminals depends in no small 
measure the welfare, not only of indi- 
viduals and families, but of the whole 
community. How Boston is discharg- 
ing its duty in this respect it has been 
the purpose of this article to show. 





Aldermen will be 





read with much 
satisfaction: 


“T am strongly in 
favor of the policy 
providing for the 
care of our own in- 
sane within the lim- 
its of the city, rather 
than placing them 
in state institutions 
at a distance; but it 
is, of course, neces- 
sary, in order to en- 
able this to be done, 
that buildings of a 
proper character 
should be provided. 
I trust that an ap- 
propriation to build 
additional buildings 
of our insane hospi- 
tal may be. passed 
early during the 














coming year.” 


A CORNER OF THE PNFIRMARY, 











THE TRYING OF FRIEND FOLGER. 


B 


HE red No- 
vember sun 
was sinking to 
its rest, warm- 
ing the russet 
yellow of the 
bare corn 
stalks and 
spreading a faint illumination over the 
crimson oak leaves in the grove be- 
yond. In the fast deepening twilight 
one might have gazed over the farm- 
stead and seen a picture of peace,— 
the solemn, impressive harmony of 
the autumn embracing the fields, the 
pastures and the forests. Yet on 
turning around the spectator would 
have viewed a scene of war—an army 
in the last moments of drill on the 
frozen parade ground. The first pic- 
ture was the farm of Friend Folger, 
lately removed from Nantucket; the 
other was the camp of Continental 
soldiers under the command of Gen- 
eral Israel Putnam. 

It was within a few days of Thanks- 
giving, in 1778, and our views are in 
a part of the township of Redding, 
Connecticut, where General Putnam 
and his troops spent a winter which 
was a dull monotone of distress to all, 
but to a few, with whom our history 
deals, not without its redeeming inci- 
dents. 

Abner Folger of the Society of 
Friends was undergoing the trial* of 
God, as he thought,—for he was a 
very pious man, and withal a very 
obstinate one. He had been born 
and bred on Nantucket island, where, 
with his wife Mehitabel and _ his 
daughter Salome, he had passed the 
greater number of his thriving days. 
When the British had made a brief 
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visit to the island and carried off 
sundry properties, which amounted 
to $50,000, I'riend Abner Folger, in- 


asmuch as a part of the property was 
his, had judged it was best for him to 
depart. War was the most hateful 
thing in the world to his honest but 
self-willed soul. Like the rest of his 
brethren, he had maintained a strict 
neutrality, showing favor to neither 
tory nor rebel. He was one individ- 
ual of many who have caused - Nan- 
tucket to be written in history as a 
tory town. His character might be 
described by the word thrift ; and 
many a struggle he waged with his 
conscience on the one and his 
thrift on the other. When the inner 
battle was over, he may have satisfied 
himself that his Maker had been the 


3 
$1ae 


victor; more worldly fc ~ -" ght have 
taken a different view. all events, 
Friend Folger reasoned ith himself 
and decided that it was far from wise 
to spend these days of wilful and 
wicked warfare near the sea, giving 


opportunities for unexpected and ex- 
pensive visits from the marine of His 
Majesty’s service. He reflected that 
the war was being mainly waged in 
the central part of New England, and 
in New York and New Jersey; so he 
decided to migrate, with all his 
worldly possessions, into Connecticut, 
—a few miles inland. He went to 
Redding and, as he now concluded, 
thus stepped from the frying-pan into 
the fire. 

The troops had been but a few 


days 
in camp; 


but in that brief interval a 
spirit of grave unrest had risen in 
Friend Folger. In the darkening 
twilight, we may see him walking 
slowly from his barn, where he had 
performed the last offices by securely 
locking its doors with a brand new 
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lock, which his thrifty nature had 
prompted him to make,—for it was a 
principle with him never to buy what 
his hands could devise. His eyes 
were cast to the ground. He would 
never look toward the camp. The 
sight of the troops was grievous, and 
he knew he saw enough without look- 
ing. He opened the door of his house, 
and the light, shining across his tidy 
door-yard, threw his bulky form into 
a strong outline. Within his neat 
kitchen, his wife Mehitabel sat knit- 
ting in front of the glowing coals on 
the hearth, while Salome was remov- 
ing the coarse wheaten cakes from 
the brick oven and was about to take 
the baked potatoes from the ashes. 
Friend Folger removed his coat and 
warmed his hands in the warm efful- 
gence of the fire. 

“Wife,” he said, “does thee still sit 
sadly longing for thy island home?” 

As she looked up, one could see 
the signs of tears. ‘“O Abner!” she 
moaned, “what can we have done that 
God should try us so? Thee could 
not have planned it worse if thee had 
tried.” 

“Thee should not blame me, 
Mehitabel, for General Putnam’s com- 
ing. Neither should thee complain 
of God. We little understand the 
ways of Providence; but we do know, 
if we believe as we profess, that what 
has been foreordained we must en- 
dure,—and it little becomes us to take 
our lot in bitterness. Let us rather 
put on a serene face, and in soberness 
of thought accept what comes to us.” 

This little homily was interrupted 
by Salome, who announced in her 
strong, sweet voice that supper was 
ready. The meal was eaten in silence. 
The trials of Friend Folger had not 
yet affected his appetite, and he ate 
the fruit of his hands with a zest born 
of toil. Daily he had labored about 
his farm, during the spring and sum- 
mer; and although he was better 
trained to trim the sails of a whaler, 
he had done excellently, as his well- 
filled barns and _ bountifully stored 
cellars could testify. He had a fine 
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flock of fat sheep, several good cows, 
two yoke of oxen, pigs, poultry,— 
and, above all, he had observed 
Shakespeare’s injunction and even in 
these troubled days had “put money 
in his purse.” Untrained as he was 
in the art of agriculture, he had 
shown his neighbors what he could 
do by a tireless industry. They, on 
the other hand, had made some ef- 
forts to make fun of his Quaker ways; 
but when they had seen what he could 
do, their feelings changed to jealousy. 
Still they would sometimes hint that 
he was more of a sea-dog than a 
land-lubber. 

Salome had at once become inter- 
ested in everything about her. Her 
open ways made it an easy matter for 
her to become acquainted with the 
families of the adjoining farmers. She 
was a blonde with a fresh pink com- 
plexion, which made her very attrac- 
tive in her garb of gray. In the 
depths of her gray, wimpled bonnet 
gleamed two blue eyes, which shone 
brightly in the shadow and were half 
mirthful and half serious. Her twenty 
years had taught her many things 
that Friend Folger had never learned ; 
and her tendency toward the world 
had given both the father and the 
mother many anxious hours. Now 
that she was far away from the influ- 
ence of the Friends’ meetings, she was 
still further from their manner of 
looking at life, and was one of the 
other trials which God in His provi- 
dence had deemed fit for the trying of 
Friend Folger. 

Salome was trim and lithe of figure, 
and she possessed a constant exuber- 
ance of joyousness, which suffered a 
constant suppression in her home. It 
was not strange that she should pine 
to be among the young people of the 
region; and her expedients and ex- 
cuses for getting away frequently 
strained the wits of her parents, until 
they succumbed and she had her way. 

“T wish to go to Rachel Todd’s this 
evening, father,” she broke in upon 
the silence of the supper table. 


“There is to be a working bee there 
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this evening, and I promised her | 
would come.” She was too wise to 
say that the object of the gathering 
was to sew for the Continental sol- 
diers in General Putnam’s army. This 
would have nipped her evening’s 
pleasure in the bud. 

“Thee should make no rash prom- 
ises, my daughter. Thee has been 
taught to make no plans without thy 
parents’ consent. It is not well for 
thee to associate with the worldly 
folk,—and thee knows there are none 
other here.” 

“But thee also knows, father, that 
one must have friends,” she answered 
petulantly, “and thee would surely 
not keep me a prisoner.” 

“Above all things thy father’s 
wishes should be law for thee; and 
I cannot understand, my daughter, 
how thee can trouble him when thee 
knows he has enough to bear,” the 
mother broke in gently. 

This brought the tears to Salome’s 
eyes; but they were hardly tears of 
sympathy. It was her last weapon, 
and was usually deadly in its effect. 
Her father moved nervously in his 
chair. 

“Well, if thee must, I suppose thee 
must, and if thee goes I desire thee to 
return early.”’ 

Salome’s tears were soon dried, and 
as she sang to herself, she imagined 
many pictures of her evening’s pleas- 
ure, which would have scandalized her 
parents if they had seen them too. 


Il. 


Salome hastened about her work, 
and it was soon finished. She set 
forth gayly on her way, and her light 
footsteps fell crisply on the November 
snow. Rachel Todd’s home was a 
half mile beyond her own; but a 
strong sympathy had been felt in the 
Todd household for the lonely girl, 
and while they were disgusted with 
the thrifty neutrality of her father, 
they had really learned to love the 
girl. The Todds were ardent work- 
ers for the cause of liberty, and were 
among the closest of the friends of 
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General Putnam. In the years be- 
fore the war they had been eminently 
successful farmers, and were now lib- 
erally giving their wealth to support 
the tottering cause of the Conti- 
nentals. The troops under General 
Putnam had a hard winter before 
them. The sufferings of Washing- 
ton’s troops at Valley Forge were be- 
ing repeated at Redding. General 
Putnam presided over three camps in 
the township, filled with poorly fed, 
poorly clothed men, many of them 
discouraged and almost on the point 
of deserting the cause for which they 
had fought against great odds. 

Every week the whole neighbor- 
hood met and sewed for the soldiers. 
A bright fire burned on the hearth, 
and cider and apples were given as 
entertainment. It was a gay com- 
pany, and dearly Salome loved to go 
there. There was no merrier laugh 
than hers and no quicker wit. Now 
and then General Putnam, when he 
did not return to his tavern at Pom- 
fret, would join the company, and the 
gathering was made the more lively 
by his presence. Sometimes he 
would come with some of the officers 
of the army, and while the others sat 
sewing, Mr. Todd and his guests sat 
about the fire and discussed the war 
over their long church-warden pipes 
and mugs of cider. General Putnam 
was a very genial guest, despite his 
severe treatment of deserters and 
others who came into conflict with his 
will. In the camp he was an intrepid 
general, whose presence brought fear 
and obedience; but at Mr. Todd’s he 
became the tavern-keeper and told 
stories and cracked jokes to the pleas- 
ure of all. His tavern over in the 
near-by town of Pomfret was a 
famous resort, and the traveller gen- 
erally planned to be there rather than 
at any other hostelry on the way to 
New York, to listen to his tales of the 
French and Indian war, told with a 
becoming modesty, yet with a vivid- 
ness which held the listener spell- 
bound. “Old Put” had also an eye 
for the beautiful, and was much at- 
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tracted to Salome. He jibed her 
mercilessly about her Quaker ways, 
and made many remarks about her 
father, which, strangely enough, she 
did not resent, although her filial duty 
should have prompted her to do so. 

“So your father does not approve of 
war, my pretty Thee-and-Thou! How 
does it happen. that he lets you come 
and sew for us?” 

Salome flushed a little, but an- 
swered bravely: “ "Tis not well to tell 
al. one does, even to one’s parents.” 

The general laughed heartily. “We 
would not call that good discipline in 
camp. But tell me, do you hate war 
and love liberty at the same time? I 
wish you would tell me how to gain 
the one without the other. You 
would quickly see me send home the 
troops and return to my tavern in 
Pomiret. I have loved a good fight 
ever since, as a boy, I thrashed the 
Boston lad who laughed in my face, 
and shot that she-wolf over in Pom- 
fret. Yet I feel I’ve had enough, and 
would gladly take mine ease in my 
tavern, as does our gray-coated friend, 
thy father, near my camp.” 

“My father would be much rejoiced 
to have thee; and I am sure no 
one in this township would bid thee 
a heartier God-speed,” the — girl 
answered. 

With this the colloquy ended, and 
the general, having quaffed his cider, 
turned to the fire and lighted his pipe 
with a coal. A tall, handsome young 
man, Lieutenant Manning, aid on 
General Putnam’s staff, saw his op- 
portunity, and came to Salome’s side. 

“Does it not trouble your con- 
science, Mistress Salome, to sew for 
soldiers,—and you a gray little Quak- 
eress?” he said. 

“One would suppose thee was a 
Friend at meeting, so anxious does 
thee seem to care for the consciences 
of others,” the girl answered. “If I 
should tell thee that it mattered little 
to me for whom I sewed, since I am 
enjoying the company, perhaps thee 
would not think so much of my effort. 
I must confess myself that I have but 
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little regard for those who shed man’s 
blood.” 

But the young man hardly listened 
to her words, he was so intent on the 
sweet young face. He was from New 
York. He was well born. He had 
given his heart to the cause of the 
Colonists, while the others in his 
household had long since joined the 
refugees in Canada. He had no rel- 
atives whom he could now call 
friends, since he had been a partici- 
pant in the pulling down of the statue 
of King George. He had fought with 
Putnam with all the courage of one 
who cared nothing for his own life. 
Having been deprived so long of the 
social gayeties which had made so 
large a share of his life in New York, 
he found it refreshing to sit beside 
this young beauty, who seemed to 
have an instinctive knowledge of the 
art of repartee and parried his thrusts 
so deftly. 

“You must come to camp some 
day, and let me show you some real 
soldiers. You will find they are not 
so terrible after all.” 

Salome’s eyes lighted with pleasure. 
“It would be a delight to see the 
camp,” she said; “but my father 
would never allow that. He declares 
he will never look in that direction 
as long as they remain.” 

“Had I the honor of your father’s 
acquaintance,” the young officer an- 
swered, “I could advise him that it 
would be well for him to look out for 
our men, even if he does not enjoy 
iooking at the encampment. I regret 
to say that their acts during the night 
are not always commendable. Your 
father has some cattle and poultry, | 
presume?” 

“Oh, yes,” the girl answered, with- 
out thought. “We are very proud of 
our fat oxen and plump capons. But 
surely soldiers are not thieves?” she 
asked, anxiously, guessing his mean- 
ing. 

“Well, I can hardly say as to that,” 
he answered. “You know that in 
time of war we take a different view 
of such things, although some of your 
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farmers may not. I understand that 
some of them have begun to quarter 
their cattle in their cellars. As I look 
upon you as a friend, I would advise 
you to tell your father to put his fat- 
test oxen under the kitchen. Our 
soldiers dearly love a barbecue, and 
where a fat ox is concerned, they are 
not apt to inquire whether the owner 
be a tory or a rebel—or even whether 
he remains neutral.” 

Salome had been bidden to depart 
from the company early, and, fearful 
lest she should abuse the privileges 
she had been given, she now rose to 
take her leave. The gentlemen also 
stood, and as she started to the door 
Lieutenant Manning offered to escort 
her across the snowy fields. Salome 
accepted readily, little thinking that it 
would be disastrous if she were dis- 
covered by her father in the company 
of one of General Putnam’s aids. 

Lieutenant Manning was in no 
haste. In fact, he had desired to be 
alone with Salome, with whom he 
found conversation so agreeable. So 
interesting, indeed, was this conversa- 
tion, that they had passed Salome’s 
home before they knew it. Then, as 
they approached the house, they saw 
the face of Abner Folger framed in 
the small panes. Its expression was 
anything but assuring to Salome. 
He nervously beckoned for her to 
enter quickly. The moon, so often a 
friend to young strollers, was hardly 
one in this case. 

“Thee must not come,” she said, as 
she hastened ahead and Lieutenant 
Manning started to follow. 

“Tell your father that, if I am a 
soldier and fight for the freedom of 
my fatherland, I am a gentleman and 
as prompt to my duties to women.” 

Abner Folger’s face was a study of 
rage as he opened the door. Tugging 
savagely at Salome’s arm, he pulled 
her into the room as a lion would 
drag his prey into his lair. Manning 
burned with indignation as he saw the 
ungracious act; and if the germs of 
love had been sown in his heart that 
night, other seeds fell there too. 
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“To thy room, daughter. I desire 
not to talk with thee in anger. Thee 
may remain in thy room to-morrow 
morning, and I will visit thee.” 

Salome retired without response, 
and her head lay restlessly on her pil- 
low. It was not the unrest of a con- 
trite heart. Constantly she beheld 
before her the tall, handsome form of 
Lieutenant Manning. She thrilled 
over the memory of things she had 
listened to as he had walked beside 
her over the snow. Sle had seen a 
new life in his account of his days in 
New York before the war. She had 
felt a bond of sympathy when he told 
her of his broken home and how little 
he had to cheer him. Then she 
thought of what she must face in the 
morning; and it seemed to her that 
their lots were not unlike. In spite 
of all, she was happy; and when sleep 
at last closed her eyelids, it left a 
smile of sweetness on her face. 

She slept only to be rudely 
awakened. There was a sound of 
axes cleaving wood, on the freezing 
air. Salome sat up in her bed; and 
her first thought was for her father’s 
cattle. She crept to her window. 
She had guessed right. A gang of 
Continental soldiers had broken into 
the barn, and were driving a yoke of 
fat red oxen over the snow. Half a 
dozen others were holding her father 
struggling and vainly protesting that 
he was neutral and had no malice 
against the troops. He was only 
jeered at in response; and when the 
oxen were well on their way, he was 
released and entered the house. For 
the first time in his life, he felt that he 
vould like to own a musket. 


III. 


All that Salome had expected she 
received in full measure the next 
morning. She understood her father 
well, and knew that in the absence of 
other persons to blame for his loss, 
she would be obliged to suffer a 
double chastisement. 

“T have brought thee no food, this 
morning,” he began, “If it has come 
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to me, with other trials, that I shall 
have a Jezebel for a daughter, I will 
be the instrument of God and see to 
it that she is well punished. Thee 
may consider thyself a prisoner; and 
thee shall have prison fare. It was 
never the lot of a Folger to be dis- 
owned; but were thee to act thus on 
the island of Nantucket, thee would 
soon bring not only thyself, but the 
good name of thy people, to disgrace. 
For that alone it is perhaps fortunate 
that I have moved. Thee may tell 
me now who it was I saw with thee in 
uniform, last evening, and how I have 
lost a yoke of fat oxen, taken from me 
before my eyes in a land where there 
is neither law nor respect for honest 
people who earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brows and not by war 
or theft.” 

Salome turned to her father with a 
look of pity. His face was pinched, 
and his fingers were working nerv- 
ously as he stared at her with angry 
eyes. 

“Thee shall know all,” she said. 
“T was at Mr. Todd’s house last night, 
where were several gathered to sew 
for the soldiers. And I—I will not 
lie to thee—I sewed too. When I 
started to go home, Lieutenant Man- 
ning, who is an aid of General Put- 
nam’s, and a_ gallant gentleman, 
offered me escort,—which I accepted. 
He told me to tell you he was a 
gentleman; and I am sure he has 
done nothing which he would con- 
sider wrong. And that he wishes 
you no harm I know; for he told me 
to advise you to quarter your cattle in 
the cellar—for he could not restrain 
the soldiers from feeding on fat oxen. 
Thee may do to me as thee thinks 
best; but I wish thee to know that 
Lieutenant Manning is a man of 
honor, and that I—admire him—verv 
much.” 

The old man shook with rage. “So 
this is thy high sense of honor,—that 
an officer should see his men steal the 
property of honest men, and make no 
objection? Thee has fallen, indeed, 
my daughter. Thee may expect to 
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attend no more bees after this. And 
as for General Putnam’s soldiers, they 
may think to steal my property un- 
scathed,—but I’ll have the satisfaction 
of a word with General Putnam, and 
he shall know what I thinkof suchacts 
and how men whose code of honor is 
derived from God regard stealing ; for 
taking property from men 1s stealing, 
no matter how it may be done. I 
shall go at once to General Putnam’s 
headquarters; and I shall ask him, 
among other things, to see that Lieu- 
tenant Manning practise no more of 
his gentleman ways on thee.” 

He was soon on the way to the 
general’s headquarters on Umpawaug 
Hill. He found him chatting with 
his aids, in whose number was the 
courteous Manning. As he _ stood, 
with his hat on, before Putnam, the 
latter was inclined to claim the priv- 
ilege of his rank; but the sweet face 
of Salome Folger crossed his mem- 
ory, and he waived the ceremony. 

“T am Friend Abner Folger of the 
island of Nantucket, lately master of 
the brigantine ‘Mehitabel Folger,’ 
which was a lucky whaler, and has 
made me good money.” He bit his 
lip at this slip; he had no intention of 
telling of his money. It was not un- 
noticed, however; and as General 
Putnam removed his church-warden 
from his lips, he said: 

“Which money I should hope you 
would devote to the cause of the col- 
onies, so that we may soon have 
peace, and the ‘Mehitabel Folger’ may 
catch more whales. I can tell you, 
my man, that it would pay you in the 
end.” 

“Not a farthing!” Abner Folger ex- 
claimed. “We do not believe in war: 
it is against the teaching of our 
sect, which prompts us that to resist 
is against the law of God.” 

“And as I suppose you are a man 
of God,” the general answered, “you 
have naturally not come to object to 
the act of a few of my soldiers last 
night!” ‘ 

“T have not come to. discuss 
matters of religion,” Abner replied, 
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“but to say that I desire thee to keep 
the hands of thy men off my property. 
In Nantucket we informed the sol- 
diers of His Majesty that we were 
neutral and would have no hand in 
the resistance of his government. I 
have now to inform thee that, having 
had a taste of what neutrality means 
to the British soldiers, when they 
visited Nantucket island, I have come 
to say that I feel no malice or resist- 
ance to the acts of the Continental 
Congress. The Friends only await 
the outcome of the war, when they 
will obey the government which God 
imposes upon them.” 

“You are indeed a clever people, 
and it takes a nimble man to balance 
long upon the fence. I hope, my 
friend, you will not have to remain in 
such an uncomfortable position long.” 
His rosy facewrinkled withasmilethat 
was not pleasing to the man in gray. 

“T have but one more request to 
make,” Abner continued. “There was 
a certain young officer of thy army 
with my daughter Salome last even- 
ing. I desire that thee will tell him 
that I wish her to have the acquaint- 
ance of no men, especially officers in 
thine or any other army, and that if 
he is a gentleman he will respect a 
ather’s wishes.” 

Lieutenant Manning had been an 
interested listener; but at the mention 
of his name in connection with Salome 
his face flushed. He came forward, 
addressing the general. 

“With your permission, General 
Putnam, I would like to speak to this 
man.” Putnam nodded his head. “I 
have been taught, sir, never to fail in 
showing courtesy to ladies; and since 
your daughter is a lady, I must take 
the liberty of warning you that in a 
similar instarice I shall regard it as 
my duty to show=her the courtesy 
which is due to her.” 

“Thee will not be troubled by the 
need of doing so again. It has be- 
come my duty to visit punishment 
upon my daughter, and thee will not 
be hampered again by the necessity 
of showing her to her home.” 
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With this he rose to go. The gen- 
eral also rose, saying: “I am sorry 
that I am not able to pay you for your 
loss. Had we greater resources, it 
would be possible for me to pay you. 
But as we are unable to give the sol- 
diers much fresh meat, we can only 
warn those so fortunate as to possess 
fat oxen that they had better keep 
them beyond the reach of Continental 
troops.” 

As Abner turned away, General 
Putnam turned his glance towards 
Lieutenant Manning. “Your little 
Thee-and-Thou appears to be a pris- 
oner of war; and as it appears you 
are a large instrument in her trials, I 
trust you will indeed prove as much 
of a gentleman as you are a soldier. 
I am inclined to place you in com- 
mand of a troop to capture the maid 
and teach her father a lesson in the 
proper government of young women 
of twenty.” 

The lieutenant was in no joking 
mood. There were new emotions ris- 
ing in him. The pitiable condition of 
the girl was changing admiration into 
love. He felt he must in some way 
send her a note to express his sorrow 
in being the cause of her imprison- 
ment. Then if she would accept as- 
sistance he felt that he could save her 
from her father. He sat down at his 
table, and Cupid guided the pen 
which wrote: 


“My Dear Young Friend: 

“T should find it difficult to tell you how 
deeply I regret being the means of causing 
you to become a prisoner in your own 
home. Your father and myself have been 
trained in different schools. What seems 
cruel to me appears to him a duty. But 
without further words I wish to offer you 
my assistance, which I long to have you 
do me the honor to accept. You have 
friends, who will be glad to aid me. Thus 
if you remain long a prisoner it is not be- 
cause you are obliged to. One word 
more,—I am asking this favor for my own 
sake as well as yours. 

“Your most obedient and concerned 


servant, “MAURICE MANNING.” 
This note having been written and 

addressed, Manning went about his 

duties until evening. Then he went 
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again to Mr. Todd’s house, where he 
suffered not a little from the wit of his 
general. The company worked until 
long into the night; then as they 
started homeward, the lieutenant 
walked alone in a different direction. 
He knew that he had a difficult task; 
but he had noted on the evening of his 
adventure that a light.soon appeared 
at a certain window; and he resolved 
to take the chance of this being the 
room where Salome slept. Finding 
a ladder in the barn, he raised it cau- 
tiously and, mounting, pushed the 


note through the lattice. 
IV. 

Salome’s day had been a hard one. 
Her father returned from his visit 
angered as he never had been by a 
mutinous sailor: in that case he 
could wreak his vengeance by tying 
the sailor to the mast and giving him 
his “three dozen” with the “cat.” But 
in this case Salome was his only 
victim. As his anger surged in his 
heart, he visited her room again and 
again. She heard sermons enough 
to last her for a vear; for the “spirit 
moved him” to speak incessantly. At 
last Salome’s pity turned to anger. 
At night she fell into a fit of weeping, 
and moaned herself to sleep. When 
she was wakened by the first flush 
of dawn, she saw the white paper on 
the red of her rag carpet. In a mo- 
ment she was sitting up in bed, read- 
ing it. Her sweet pale face grew red 
as she turned the sheet. It was oint- 
ment to her sore heart, and she lay, 
with her eyes wide open, in a multi- 
tude of happy reflections. Yet, she 
thought, he had said nothing which 
definitely answered to the song of 
love which was sounding within her. 
Then she thought of her father and 
the suffering before her if she did not 
accept the proffered assistance. She 
resolved to send an answer; but how 
to send it puzzled her. When the 
morning wore on, her mother came 
with her breakfast. She would have 
comforted the girl had she dared to 
do so. Her father came and preached, 
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——and then Salome decided that she 
could endure it no longer. The twi- 
light came, but she had yet devised 
no means to communicate with Lieu- 
tenant Manning. But in some way 
she believed that he would know her 
answer and that he would come. So 
deep was this feeling, that she re- 
mained sitting up in her room, and 
after her father and mother had re- 
tired she made a few simple prepara- 
tions for departure. Then she sat 
quietly in the darkness and waited. 
How long those minutes seemed! 
She could hear the old clock echoing 
through the silent house; ages seemed 
to pass between its strokes. As the 
night cold strengthened, she could 
hear the snapping in the rocky cliff 
above the camp. It seemed to say 
that her lover was coming. Then she 
began to feel other sounds, rather 
than to hear them; and at last there 
was a gentle scraping at her lattice. 
She went to the window, and there 
was the ladder, and an ascending fig- 
ure. She recognized Lieutenant Man- 
ning. 

“Will you come?” he breathed. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

Half an hour later she was in the 
home of the Todds. Rachel received 
her with a soul overflowing with sym- 
pathy, and Salome wept joyful tears. 
The good friends left her with Man- 
ning, drinking her cup of tea beside 
the bright fire which crackled com- 
fortingly. She made no effort to 
thank him. When she thought of 
speaking, she seemed dumb, and not 
a word could she utter. When he 
drew a chair to her side and took her 
hand she made no resistance. The 
crisis of her life had come, and she 
was overcome with the thought that 
she would have to choose one of two 
paths that night. 

It was a simple matter after all, al- 
though it had seemed so hard for 
hoth. “Salome. do vou love me? 
Will vou be my wife?” “Yes,” she 
said, and responded to the pressure of 
his hand. 

In the parish records of the Rev. 
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Nathaniel Bartlett, pastor of the 
church at Redding, eight marriages 
between soldiers in General Putnam’s 
camp and the young women in the 
surrounding country are entered. 
One of these entries, on Thanksgiving 
morning, read: “TI joined in marriage, 
Lieutenant Maurice Manning, Aid to 
General Putnam, and Salome Folger.” 

The trying of Friend Fe olger had 
been indeed severe. He found his 
daughter’s room empty. His im- 
potent rage led him to many violent 
acts, but his efforts to accomplish the 
return of his daughter were vain. He 
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HE historical and literary asso- 
ciations of New England be- 


come of ever deeper interest to 
our people as the years go on. Our 
own experience in the conduct of the 
New ENGLAND MAGAZINE during 
these ten years has been a continuous, 
growing revelation of the varied sig- 


nificance, charm and wealth of New 
England history, literature and life. 


The more one works in the stimulat- 
ing, fertile field, the more fertile it ap- 
pears; and the problem of the editor 
of a New England magazine is the 
problem of embarrassment of riches 
—the multiplicity of attractive and 
important New England subjects 
knocking at the door, for which in 
our limited quarters adequate hospi- 
tality is so difficult. The old Indian 
life, the romance of the yet unbroken 
forest, the coming of the Pilgrim, the 
Puritan day, the solemn religious 
story, the drama of the Revolution, 
with a declaration of independence in 
every New England town meeting, 
the fortunes of the farm, the village, 
the church, the school, the factory, 
the great golden age of American lit- 
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returned to the island of Nantucket, 


with his heartbreken wife. She was 
not allowed to see Salome. The 
smelting of the iron which hid the 


gold in his nature was not to be ac- 
complished for many years. As he 
was sinking to his end, in his old age, 
his heart mellowed, and he longed for 
his daughter. There was a sweet and 
pathetic homecoming. Friend  Fol- 
ger’s dimming eyes saw with a new 
light; and when he was moved to for- 
vive and bless his child, the ways of 


Providence appeared not so hard and 
after all. 


cruel 








ee el 
erature, when the Old Corner Book- 
store was haunted by a dozen’ men 


entitled to “a peerage or Westminster 
Abbey,” the antislavery time, when 
Faneuil Hall echoed with the elo- 
quence of Phillips and Garrison and 
Parker and Sumner as it had echoed 
in the older day with the strong de- 
fiance of Adams and Otis and War- 
ren, the beauty of the rock-bound 
coast, of the Connecticut and the 
Merrimack, of Berkshire and the 
woods of Maine, of the White Moun- 
tains and the Green,—how full of 
meaning and of fascination all to the 
New England heart and to the 
strangers who, in multiplying num- 
bers, in the summer days, turn New 
England-ward! 


A striking witness to this perennial 
and deepening interest in New Eng- 
land is furnished at the present mo- 
ment by the simultaneous appearance 
of two books devoted to New Eng- 
land historical places and associations, 
prepared for the special use of the 
pilgrim to New England, prepared 
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quite independently of each other, 
prepared alike with noteworthy thor- 
oughness and enthusiasm, and pub- 
lished alike in most charming form, 
both with a great wealth of carefully 
chosen illustrations. 

The two books are “Historic 
Towns of New England,” edited by 
Lyman P. Powell (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), and “Historic Pilgrimages in 
New England,” by Edwin M. Bacon 
(Silver, Burdett & Co.). Mr. Bacon’s 
book is intended specifically, as its 
title indicates, for the historical pil- 
grim, is much the more strictly a 
guidebook; yet Mr. Powell’s book, 
the larger and costlier of the two, had 
distinctly a pilgrimage incitement and 
birth. Mr. Powell, who was for some 
time a university extension lecturer in 
Philadelphia, may properly be called 
the father of the historical pilgrim- 
age idea in America, although before 
him some of our school people had 
utilized visits to local historical places 
for educational ends. In the summer 
of 1894, Mr. Powell organized a pil- 
grimage in the footsteps of Washing- 
ton. A large number of teachers and 
others responded to his invitation, 
and he conducted the enthusiastic 
company on a fortnight’s trip, which, 
beginning at Philadelphia, took in 
Hartford, Boston, Cambridge, Lex- 
ington, Concord, Salem, Plymouth, 
Newburg, West Point, Tarrytown, 
Tappan, New York, Princeton and 
Trenton. The pilgrimage awakened 
unusual interest in every place which 
it touched; in many of the places the 
pilgrims were welcomed in large 
meetings, with addresses by local his- 
torical scholars; and the undertaking 
gave an impulse to the pilgrimage 
idea as a thing of important educa- 
tional value which has grown stronger 
with each succeeding year. The Old 
South pilgrimages, which have now 
become a regular annual feature of 
the Old South work and have proved 
so remarkably attractive and success- 
ful, joined in each of the last two 
years by six hundred people young 
and old, owed their inauguration di- 


rectly to Mr. Powell’s enterprise. 
And to this enterprise we owe this 
new book on “Historic Towns of 
New England.” The pilgrimage set 
Mr. Powell to thinking more and 
more about historic places. Why not 
edit a series of volumes, he presently 
asked himself, on “American Historic 
Towns”; and this volume on “New 
England Historic Towns” is perhaps 
the first of such a series. 

Indeed Mr. Powell intimates that 
he may devote another book to other 
historic towns in New England itself. 
“Adequate reasons,” he says in his 
preface, “which need not be stated 
here, have made it advisable to omit 
Lexington, Groton, Portsmouth, the 
Mystic towns, and other towns which 
would naturally be included in a later 
volume on New England towns, in 
case the publication should be contin- 
ued.” Mr. Morris, in his comprehen- 
sive and sympathetic introductory 
chapter, refers incidentally to other 
towns which would naturally be in- 
cluded in such a volume. ‘“North- 
ampton will ever be a Mecca because 
of the identification of Jonathan Ed- 
wards with the town.” He might 
have added that Stockbridge will ever 
be a Mecca by reason of similar iden- 
tification, as well as because of its con- 
spicuous relation to the cause of early 
Indian education and its interest in 
later time as the home of the versatile 
and brilliant Field family. “Litch- 
field, Connecticut,” he says, “is fa- 
mous as the birthplace of Henry 
Ward Beecher, and if one wishes 
flash-light pictures of New England 
ecclesiastical and social life at the be- 
ginning of this century, let one read 
the autobiographic records of Lyman, 
Henry Ward, Harriet and Catherine 
E. Beecher.” Very much more 
might have been said of Litchfield. 
Its Wolcott days were even greater 
than its Beecher days. Seldom indeed 
has there been in a little country 
town a society so virile and so intel- 
lectual as that in Litchfield at the 
time of the Revolution. “She would 
grace any court in Europe,” said an 
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admiring British officer of Miss Wol- 
cott, to a sturdy Connecticut patriot, 
at a ball in New York following the 
declaration of peace. “Sir,” rejoined 
the man of Connecticut, “she is an 
ornament to Litchfield Hill!” It was 
no common man or woman who could 
shine conspicuously on Litchfield Hill 
in 1776. The place of Litchfield in 
the history of American legal educa- 
tion was unique. And the town owed 
its strong, proud position not to the 
exceptional Wolcott or Beecher, but 
to the thrift, devotion, self-sacrifice 
and self-reliance of its average citi- 
zenship, the men and women whose 
strong, sterling qualities Horace 
Bushnell, himself a son of the old 
town, delineated with such rare in- 
sight and fidelity in his “Age of 
Homespun.” 

Pomfret, Connecticut, the home of 
Israel Putnam, isalso surely a “historic 
town’; so is New London, with its 
Fort Griswold; so are Springfield and 
Pittsfield and Hadley and Williams- 
town and Bennington and London- 
derry and Newburyport. “And 
think,” writes Mr. Chadwick, himself 
a loyal son of the quaint old town by 
the sea, “of a book on historic New 
England towns, leaving out Marble- 
head!” 

These are some of the lacks which 
will be supplied by Mr. Powell’s sec- 
ond New England volume, which we 
trust will be insured by the warm 
welcome of this first one. The his- 
toric towns taken up in this are Port- 
land, old Rutland, Massachusetts, 
Salem, Boston, Cambridge, Concord, 
Plymouth, CapeCod Towns, Deerfield, 
Newport, Providence, Hartford and 
New Haven. The book is a codpera- 
tive book, the various towns being 
treated by various writers. Colonel 
Higginson and Dr. Hale contribute 
the two chapters upon Boston, the 
only town which has two chapters; 
Mr. Frank B. Sanborn writes upon 
Concord; the veteran George Shel- 
don, upon Deerfield; and the other 
chapters are by writers similarly 
identified with their respective sub- 


jects. A general introduction is sup- 
plied by Mr. George P. Morris of the 
Congregationalist. 
7 
* ok 

There is not in the book a more 
valuable or more interesting chapter 
than this introductory one; and the 
distinctive features of New England 
history and character have seldom 
anywhere been better summed up. 
The significance of the New England 
town meeting in the development of 
New England character itself and in 
the general development of democ- 
racy is dwelt upon through several 
forcible and luminous pages. The 
place of the church and school and 
factory and railroad and public library 
in the New England town—each is 
studied most usefully and justly. 
“The New England States still lead in 
reformatory legislation. New Eng- 
land’s approval or disapproval of 
ideas affecting national destiny still 
has weight with Congress and Presi- 
dents altogether disproportionate to 
the number of her representatives in 
Congress or her votes in the Elec- 
toral College. ...It is from the 
thrifty, prosperous, philanthropic New 
Englander that the treasuries of the 
great Protestant missionary and edu- 
cational societies receive their largest 
average per capita gifts; and it is to 
New England that the steps of the 
Western and Southern educator still 
turn for endowments which his state 
may not, or the people cannot, or do 
not, give.” The influence of New 
England in the South and West 
is carefully traced. “Millions of dol- 
lars have gone from New England for 
the founding and support of such in- 
stitutions as Berea College, Atlanta 
University, Hampton Institute, Fisk 
University and Tuskegee Institute. 
Three New Englanders, George Pea- 
body of Danvers, Massachusetts, John 
F. Slater of Norwich, Connecticut, 
and Daniel Hand of Guilford, Con- 
necticut, have given between them 
$5,100,000 in bequests or donations 
for the establishment or assistance of 
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schools, colleges and training schools 
for teachers in the South. The Pea- 
body Education Fund, from 1868 to 
1897, distributed in the South, from 
its income alone, a sum amounting to 
$2,478,527.” 

Into the states of the great West 
New England has gone to such an 
extent that, as we have said more 
than once in these pages, there is to- 
day more of New England west of the 
Hudson River than east of it. “Its 
best blood and brawn,” says Mr. Mor- 
ris, “have gone to found common- 
wealths ranging from the Alleghany 
to the Sierra Nevada mountains.” 
He pays high tribute to Rufus Put- 


nam, Manasseh Cutler and Nathan 
Dane, the Massachusetts men who 


pushed through Congress the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, and shows how the 
pioneers from New England who 
founded Ohio and other western 
states carried with them everywhere 
the public school, the academy and 
the college. Garfield used to say that, 
to see the pure type of the New Eng- 
land village since the era of factory 
life has come in New England itself, 
one needs to go to the remoter, quiet 
places in the Western Reserve. “To 
see the American college town in all 
its pristine simplicity and beauty,” 
says Mr. Morris with very consid- 
erable warrant after picturing the 
changes in the standards of living 
even in such smaller New England 
colleges as Amherst, Williams and 
Dartmouth, ‘one now has to go to 
the new New England, and visit such 
institutions as Oberlin, Beloit, Knox, 
Iowa, and Colorado colleges.” Mr. 
Morris’s essay is nowhere better than 
in the pages devoted to education. 
“The New Englander,” he says, “is 
convinced that it pays to be educated, 
and to have educated neighbors and 
children.” His tribute to the four 
New England men whose influence 
American education in 


upon our 
time has been so _ conspicuously 
greater than that of any others is 


a terse and pregnant passage to be 
treasured; 
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“Subtract from the history of education in 
the United States, during the latter half of 
the century just closing, the influence of 
four men, Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, 
Charles William Eliot and William Torrey 
Harris, and you take from it the best that 
it stands for to-day.- All of these men were 
born in New England. All were reform- 


ers. All showed great administrative abil- 
ity. All lived to see their radical views 
find general acceptance. Horace Mann 


did his greatest work in remodelling the 
public school system of Massachusetts. 
Barnard did a similar work in Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Wisconsin, but his 
greatest service to the cause of education 
was his masterly editing of the Americar 
Journal of Education from 1855 to 1881 

Eliot has transformed the curriculum oi 
Harvard, the oldest university of the North, 
has resolutely contended for the largest 
measure of election by the student in his 
selection of studies, his personal conduct 
and his personal attitude toward God, and” 
he has made ‘Veritas’ in very truth the ap- 
propriate motto of the leading American 
institution of learning. Harris, as an in 

terpreter of the philosophy of education, 
both in his many writings and more 
numerous addresses, has lifted the popular 
conception of the profession of teaching to 
a loftier and more rational plane, while his 
control of the United States Bureauof Fdv- 
cation since 1889 has given it a standing 
abroad and a measure of utility at home 
which it is gratifying to contemplate.” 


A centre of educational influence 
for the whole country, the feeder and 
former preéminently of the West, 
New England ’sinterestand zealousac- 
tivity have transcended the limits of 
America and been, to a degree second 
to those of no other point on the 
planet, world-wide. We remember a 
word of Dr. Hale’s in the first number 
of the New EnGLanpd MAGAZINE? 
“The New Englander is now to be 
found in all parts of the world, and 
the ideas which have made New Eng- 
land what it is have extended into all 
parts of the civilized world. There is 
not a written constitution in the 
world, down to those as late as that 
of Bulgaria or of Orange Free State, 
but the careful reader finds in it 
weapons or armor which were first 
forged in the New England work- 
shops. The New Englander again 
inherits the. roving disposition of his 
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Norman ancestry. ‘He hungers for 
the horizon.” We have all in our 
blood the desire to establish some- 
thing new. These lines will be read 
therefore by New Englanders on 
every coast, of the Pacific, of the At- 
lantic, and of all other oceans. They 
will be read in Australia, in the 
Samoan Islands, in Niphon, and in 
Alaska. They will be read in every 
capital of Europe and of Asia.” We 
think it was Mr. Stead who recently 
said in the London newspapers, re- 
turning from a careful study of the 
East, that Robert College has done 
more to break up the rigidity and 
torpor of the East and to advance 
through the whole large circle of its 
influence the cause of freedom and of 
progress than was done by the 
Crimean war and everything con- 
nected with it. Every one of the vig- 
orous young Bulgarian political re- 
formers who had taken leading part 
in helping on the independence of 
Bulgaria had been students of Robert 
College, that New England institu- 
tion by the Bosphorus. This is a 
thing worth repeating often to those 
who prate in these days about New 
England’s provincialism and insular- 
ity. One Robert College in Manila 
or in San Juan is, for every purpose 
of police and progress, worth a dozen 
gunboats terrorizing unfortunate men, 
stumbling and struggling upward, 
with the gospel of Joseph Chamber- 
lain and Cecil Rhodes. The New 
Englander has been the great expan- 
sionist of the century; but to his eter- 
nal praise it can be said that he has 
mixed expansion with conscience and 
has perceived more clearly than most 
other men that the time has come in 


the world when the fitting and effi- 
cient instrument of expansion and 


sovereignty is education and not sub- 
jugation, not gunboats, but ideas. 
Rufus Putnam and his New England 
farmers were the first to stand up 
when the great Northwest was to be 
settled, and say, “Send us!” But they 
would not be sent, they would not go, 
however great their own needs or 
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however loud the call, until the land 
was pledged to freedom. And to-day, 
with enterprise and daring greater 
even than a hundred years ago, with a 
hunger for the horizon greater still, 
the New Englander lays his hand 
down firmly when he is exhorted to 
ventures compromised with tyranny 
and with reaction, and exclaims in the 
old Puritan word which in New Eng- 
land at least has not yet gone out of 
fashion: “It is not safe to do anything 
against conscience, but with con- 
science.” 

Mr. Morris does not fail to furnish 
good words to meet the _ foolish 
charge of New England narrowness. 
Not that he had any thought of meet- 
ing it, but that no comprehensive sur- 
vey like his of New England charac- 
ter and interests could help meeting 
it. Of New England’s world-wide 
educational influence he has this to 
say: “The educational system of Hon- 
olulu is based on New England 
models. Robert College, near Con- 
stantinople, has spread the principles 
of Christian democracy in church and 
state, as they are held by New Eng- 
landers, throughout Bulgaria and the 
Balkan States, and given ideals to the 
Young Turkey party in theland where 
the Sultan is dominant. The Hugue- 
not Seminary in South Africa was dis- 
tinctly modelled after Mount Hol- 
yoke Seminary, and its first teaching 
staff was made up of New England 
women educated at Mount Holyoke. 
Wherever American Protestant mis- 
sionaries have gone and established 
schools and colleges in Asia, Africa 
or Europe, almost invariably the mas- 
ter spirits, the men and women who 
have given character to, and estab- 
lished the ideals of, the institutions, 
have been graduates of the New Eng- 
land colleges and academies, even if 
not New England born.” 


Turning again the pages of this 
book, so attractive to the New Eng- 
lander, we find many passages marked 
which we had meant to make texts 
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for dissertation. We had marked 
Colonel Higginson’s word upon the 
golden age of our literature, when 
such men as Emerson, Parker, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, 
Sumner, Agassiz, Parkman, Whipple, 
Hale, Aldrich and Howells might 
easily be met in a day in Boston. “If 
we consider,” he says, “how much of 
American literature is represented by 
these few names, it is evident that, if 
Boston was never metropolitan, it at 
least had a combination of literary 
ability such as no larger American 
city has yet rivalled.” We had 
marked the fine passage in Mr. Eliot’s 
chapter on Cambridge, picturing the 
founding of the college in 1636. 
“This is the significant act that marks 
the distinction between the Puritan 
colony and all pioneer settlements 
based on material foundations. For 
a like spirit under like circumstances 
history will be searched in vain.” We 
had marked the strong page in Mr. 
Sanborn’s chapter which shows how 
our fathers in 1775 were engaged not 
in a French Revolution but an Eng- 
lish one: 


“This was peaceful revolution,” he says, 
speaking of the firm resolutions of the 
Concord convention of 1774, “proceeding 
not upon any vague notion of a general 
‘Social Contract,’ but on formal violations 
of a written contract, the Colony Charter, 
as explicitly stated. I ask attention to this, 
because it has been a favorite fancy of 
some modern writers, who praise the Puri- 
tans and disparage Jefferson and Franklin, 
that our Revolutionary fathers had gained 
through these latitudinarians a glimpse of 
the levelling French doctrines, and gave 
themselves up to be guided by Rousseau 
and Voltaire, in dereliction of their Puri- 
tan ancestry. Precisely the opposite is 
true; the French author whom Jefferson 
may have had in mind, when he was not 
thinking of Pym and Hampden, Sergeant 
Maynard, Locke and Algernon Sidney,— 
I mean Montesquieu,—having derived his 
theories more from the English constitu- 
tionalists than they from him. Probably 
not one of the men of Middlesex, who thus 
led the way to revolution in this law-abid- 
ing town of Concord, ever heard of 
Rousseau; but they were lawyers, deacons, 
country justices and farmers, accustomed 
to sit on juries; and they understood the 
law of contract and the obligations of fair 
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trade as well as any English lord could tell 
them.” 


Many more passages we _ had 
marked; but all will be found by 
readers of the book—and it is to in- 
vite readers to the book that we write 
of it. Where all the work has been 
done so lovingly and faithfully, it is 
almost ungracious to mark distinc- 
tions ; but it would be ungracious also 
not to speak of the rare pleasure we 
have had in reading Miss Katharine 
Lee Bates’s charming paper on the 
Cape Cod towns—from the literary 
standpoint by far the most charming 
chapter in the book. Not since Tho- 
reau has Cape Cod fared so happily 
at the hands of any writer as here at 
the hands of Miss Bates. Her de- 
lightful paper should be published 
separately for Cape Cod folks and 
Cape Cod pilgrims in a little booklet, 
illuminated by the best which the art- 
ist can do for it. 

* 
a 

It is to old Provincetown at the tip 
of the Cape that Mr. Bacon takes us 
on the first of his “Historic Pilgrim- 
ages in New England.” In the same 
way that his pilgrimage to Province- 
town complements Miss Bates’s ram- 
blings about the old town is his book 
altogether complemental to Mr. Pow- 
ell’s book. It is a book of reference, 
a little mine of information, with 
everything compact and in the right 
place to do the pilgrim exact service 
at the right time. We spoke of it at 
the beginning as a guidebook,—and 
by way of distinguishing its character 
from that of Mr. Powell’s book, that 
term is useful; only it must be under- 
stood that it is not at all a guidebook 
in the ordinary sense, not a body of 
dry-as-dust hints, itineraries and sta- 
tistics, but a succession of “sentimen- 
tal journeys,” the pilgrimages of a 
richly informed and fond _ historical 
scholar, whose every page is at the 
same time learned and enthusiastic. 
It is in feeling like Hare’s “Walks” in 
London, in Florence and in Rome, 
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rather than like Baedeker or Murray, 
only quite unlike Hare in its method. 
The author creates a companion for 
himself, a bright high-school lad from 
the West, looking forward to a col- 
lege course. Massachusetts had been 
the home of his ancestors. “Born and 
reared in the West, the East, with its 
wealth of historical associations, evi- 
dently had a fascination for him; and, 
American to his finger-tips, he had a 
strong desire for a personal knowl- 
edge of the places where the steps 
which had led from colonies to prov- 
inces, and from provinces to repub- 
lic, had been taken. He had discov- 
ered through the slight excursions 
into ancient records which he had 
made for his elder sister, who was a 
member of the Daughters of the Rev- 
olution, that he not only had ances- 
tors, but that they were settled here 
in the ‘good old colony days.’ This 
discovery had stimulated his interest 
in historic New England”—to which 
he now came for his summer holidays. 
Such a fellow is the best possible com- 
panion for historical pilgrimages, es- 
pecially for pilgrimages whose story 
is meant largely for the young people 
in the schools; and him Mr. Bacon 
takes with him through his successive 
chapters, and to him does his talking, 
imparting his information and _ his 
inspiration. 

We spoke of the lacks in Mr. Pow- 
ell’s “Historic New England Towns,” 
to supply which a second volume is 
demanded. A more railing accusa- 
tion could be brought against Mr. 
Bacon’s title, “Historic Pilgrimages 
in New England,” unless the volume 
is to be regarded as the first of a 
series. We are given reason to con- 
sider this the case, for the last words 
of the volume are these: “We had by 
no means exhausted the landmarks of 
old New England in these Massachu- 
setts pilgrimages, I told him; and he 
promised to come East again, when 
we might extend our journeyings 
into other historic parts.” Even 
“Massachusetts Pilgrimages” would 
be too large a title for this volume 
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viewed simply by itself. “Historic 
Pilgrimages about Boston” would be 
more exact; for all these pilgrimages 
are to places in eastern Massachu- 
setts, none of them more than a day’s 
journey from Boston. 

To tell the truth, if we were to have 
but a single book of New England 
pilgrimages from Mr. Bacon, as we 
hope we shall have half a dozen, this 
book on pilgrimages round about 
Boston is precisely that which we 
would wish. We have heard of 
“bigoted Bostonians.” A _ bigoted 
Bostonian, in the pleasant sense of be- 
ing just such a devotee of Boston as 
Charles Lamb 


was of London, is 
Edwin Bacon. He loves every brick 
of the dear old town, and knows 


every one. Untiring worker that he 
is, we do not know whether he ever 
takes a holiday; if he does, we suspect 
he spends it on Boston Common, be- 
lieving himself in the depths of na- 
ture, or at Nantasket Beach, as some- 
thing better far than the Bay of 
Naples. His little “Dictionary of 
Boston” and his “Walks and Rides in 
the Country Round About Boston” 
are the best books of the kind which 
Boston has; and this new book, in 
which he ventures a little farther 
away from his dear haunts, is by far 
the best handbook to the historic 
Massachusetts coast which has ever 
been placed in the hands of the pil- 
grim. The reader must not get the 
idea that its field is more restricted 
than it is. Cape Cod and Cape Ann 





both come in—and everything be- 
tween; and the treatment of every 
place is searching and _ thorough, 


bringing us always through liberal 
use of the original authorities into 
close contact with the actors in the 
famous scenes described. The story 
of the romantic fortunes of the Brad- 
ford manuscript given in the chapter 
on Kingston, the very full account of 
Webster’s life at Marshfield, the pic- 
ture in the opening pages of Boston 
Harbor as it was when Standish and 
his men from Plymouth came sailing 
into it from Plymouth in the Septem- 
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ber days in 1621,—a score of such 
passages come to mind as presenting 
with peculiar vividness and freshness 
the episodes in the old New England 
annals which the author seeks to 
make real to his young Western friend 
and to ourselves. The last 
book—the chapters 
Boston, Pre-Revolutionary 
Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill, 
Cambridge—is devoted almost en- 
tirely to the outbreak of the Revolu- 


half of the 
Provincial 
Boston, 


on 


tion and the places associated with it; 
and it would be hard to find a more 
stirring picture of those stirring days. 
The Boston antiquarian cannot turn 
the pages of Mr. Bacon’s book 
without finding everywhere passages 
which will make him want to pause 
and organize a symposium of the sort 
of which Mr. Bacon himseli—who 
comes nearer than anybody else, as 
we suspect has always been the case, 
to being the “Taverner” of the Boston 
newspapers—has managed so many. 
We are glad to see that, speaking of 
the beginnings of Boston, he corrects 
the common impression that Win- 
throp’s first house stood beside the 
spot where the Old South Meeting- 
house now stands. His first 
stood on the site of the present 
change Building on State 
house by Spring Lane was his second 
house, and in this he died in 1649. 
But is not Mr. Bacon wrong in saying 
that the spring with which Blaxton 
“acquainted” Winthrop, and which 
led to the removal of the colonists 
from Charlestown to Shawmut, was 
in the middle of the present Louis- 
burg Square? As understand it, 


house 
Ex- 


Street; the 


we 
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the spring on Blaxton’s home lot was 
near that point, but the great spring, 
that which drew the colonists, was 
near the present Spring Lane, and it 
was about this that their little town 
erew up. 


The historical student in New Eng- 
land and the lovers of New England 
through the country surely have rea- 
son to be grateful to have two such 
books as these laid together upon 
their tables. To the historical pil- 
grims, whose numbers in these days 
are multiplying so fast, they will 
prove a special boon. The Old South 
Historical Society went for its first 
pilgrimage to old Rutland, 
Massachusetts, “the cradle of Ohio” ; 
the second year, it went to the lands 
of Whittier beside the Merrimack ; the 
third year, it went to the King Philip 
country—Mount Hope and Narra- 
vansett Bay. Each year it asks itself, 
and other groups of zealous pilgrims 
ask themselves, about the historic 
New England places which they can 
most profitably make their goals. 
Here come these books with their 
helpful and stimulating answers. They 
bring before the student graphically 
for his choice a score of famous 
points; and when his choice is made 
they place him in position to get the 
best and most out of his serious holi- 
day. Every pilgrim will be grateful to 
Mr. Powell and Mr. Bacon, and will 
hope that Mr. Powell will give them 
yet another volume on New England 
and that Mr. Bacon, as we have al- 
ready said, will give them half a dozen. 
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